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BICRRATTRB. 


THE PASSING RAILWAY TRAIN. 


Poesy is creation; whoso planned 
Railways—the mighty veins and arteries, 

And telegraphic wires, the nerves of nations, 
And fiery engines rushing o’er the land 

Swifter than flight, or ploughing through the seas 
’Gainst wind, and tide, and elemental strife; 
Promethean spirits conquering time and space, 
Ard quickening all the pulses of their race 
Throughout one vast organic globe of life, 
Made rich by them with wonderful creations, 
Such as the opiate fancy never dreamed, 

Even in Araby—poels shou!d be deemed, 

If any should; for poetry is ‘making’ 

As well as writing—to be seen no less than said. 


———$ $$$ - 


Lo! here is poetry—the Railway Train! 
First the shrill whistle, then the distant roar, 
The ascending cloud of steam, the gleaming brass, 
The mighty moving arm; and on amain 

he mass comes thundering like an avalanche e’er 
The quaking earth ; a thousand faces pass— 
A moment, and are gone like whirlwind sprites, 
Scarce seen; so much the roaring speed benights 
All sense and recognition for a while; 
A little space, a minute, and a mile. 
Then look again, how swift it journeys on— 
Away, away, along the horizon 
Like drifted cloud, to its determined place ; 

_ Power, speed, and distance, melting into space. 
Manchester, 2th July. 


OUR OWN DESERT ISLE. 
A DUETT.—BY MRS, CRAWFORD, 
EWAN. 


Dear Jessie! how blest was the day, 
When, won by thy beauteous smile, 

i bore thee from friends and trom rivals away, 
To dwell in our own desert isle.* 


JESSIE, 
Oh! blest was the day! and in sooth, 
Thou soul of affection and truth, 
More dear to my heart, 
At this time thou art, 
Than e’en in our spring-time of youth. 


EWAN, 
When faithless Glengarry betray’d, 
1 was still unsubdued, though opprest ; 
When Corrybuie yielded nor shelter nor shade, 
This isle was our haven of rest. 


JESSIE. 
Dear Ewan! my joy and my pride ! 
Believe me, whatever betide, 
In sunshine or storm, 
With a heart true and warm, 
Still, still will 1 cling to thy side. 
EWAN, 
Sweet lassie! the time is gone by, 
When harass’d by traitors and foes, 
Though | laugh’d in the light of thy boany blue eye, 
I knew not the bliss of repose. 


JESSIE, 


Oh! the days are now blessed and bright, 
For I look for thy coming at night; 
When thy song and thy smile, 
In our own desert isle, 
Crown the ingle with love and de-ight. 


* About the centre of Loch Quoich, surrounded by high mountaius, is a 
small island, scarcely more than half an acre in extent, on which grow a few 
birch trees. On this wild and solitary spot dwells Ewan McPhee, a hardy 
Highlander, now advanced in years, who lives a free denizen of nature, pay- 
ing rent and owning allegiance to no one. Some forty years ago, Ewan Mc- 
Phee, then a fine, sprightly, athletic Highland lad, led a roving life amongst 
the neighbouring hills; when one day a file of soldiers suddenly appeared 
amid these deep solitudes, to search for and apprehend him, on some supposed 
charge of having enlisted and afterwards deserted from his regiment. With 
the concurrence of the late Glengarry, Ewan was seized, handcuffed, and car- 
ried offa prisoner. As the party proceeded through Stratherick, the dauntless 
young Highlander watched a favourable opportunity, made a tremendous leap 
over a precipice, and bounded off trom his escort. © ‘The soldiers discharged 
their muskets after him, bat without effect; and, breaking off his handcuffs 
ne them against a rock, Ewan was again a free man among the 
nus. 

He established himself on Lochiel’s property in Corrybuie, an out-ot-the- 
world retreat, where he lived (like a second Crusoe) unmolested tor many 
years, hunting, fishing, and rearing goats, without any man daring to make 
him afraid, or presuming to speak of rent. Asa companion was wanting, to 
soften and enliven his solitude, Ewan wooed, won, ran off with, a fair damsel 
of fourteen, now his wife, and the mother of five children. At length, how- 
ever, the bold adventurer, being legally ejected from Corrybuie, took refuge 
in this little island in Loch Quoich, where he deems himself sate and impreg- 
nable. With turf and birch trees he raised a hut; and he likewise made a 
boat to enable him to communicate with the main land. He has about fifty 
goats, which he quariets on the neighbouring hills, and his gun and rod supply 
him with fish andgame. In winter, however, the situation of this family must 
be desolate in the extreme. Ewan’s strong, muscular, and handsome figure 
is still clad in the Highland costume, and he never ventures abroad without 
his dirk by his side. 

When Mr. Ellice, a short time ago, visited Gien{Quoich, after purchasing 
the property, Ewan called upon him, and presented him some goat’s milk as 
a kind of peace offering. He told Mr, Ellice,—not that he would pay rent for 
his new island, butthat he would not molest the new laird, if the new laird 
did not disturb him in his possession. The dauntless aspect, intrepid bearing, 
and free speech ot the bold outlaw, struck the Englishman with surprise; and 

Ewan instantly became a sort of favourite. It is not probable that he will 
again be interfered with, or driven forth in his old age trom his rude domicile; 
for the island is not worth much to any one but Ewan McPhee. He is now 
upwards of sixty years of age; but his wife is still comparatively a young 
and agreeable-looaing woman ; and as she had the advantage of some educa- 
Bon; it may be presumed that she has taught her children to read, and instruct- 


ed them in those moral and Christian duties in which the Scottish peasantry 
are hardly ever deficient. 
Ewan is strongly attached to his family; and of this the gentleman, from 
whose narrative our account is taken, had, indirectly, a proot on the day he 
visited the glen. One of Ewan’s children had died in his solitary Patmos, 
which was destitute of neighbourly aid or consolation. Overwhelmed with 
griet, he took his boat and crossed tu a shepherd’s hut, begging the shepherd 
to assist him in making a coffin for the dead child, as he could not steady his 
hand under the blow otf this calamity. 

‘ One touch of nature maxes the world akin.’ 
The assistance was, of course, readily given. Some birch staves were form- 
ed into a coffin; and the spot in whichthe child was interred was one exactly 
suited to Ewan’s tastes and character; for the ancient church-yard used by 
the simple people of Glen Quoich, is also an island, small in excent, which 
rises out of the waters of Quoich, near its junction with the lake. 


——_— = 


TOM BURKE OF ‘OURS,’ 
Concluded. 

He inclined his head slightly as he spoke, and extended his hand. I pressed 
it fervently to my lips, and would have spoken, but [could not—the moment 
after he was gone. 

It is too late!—too late !—the same terrible words which were uttered be- 
neath the blackened walls of Moscow, repeated at every new disaster of thai 
dreadiul retreat—now spoken by him whose fortune they predicted. ‘Too 
late !—the exclamation of the proud marshal, harassed by unsuccessful efforts 
to avert the destiny he saw inevitable. ‘T'0o late !—tne cry of the wearied 
soldier, Too late !—the fatal expression of the Czar, when the brave and 
faithful Macdonald urged the succession of the King of Rome and the regency 
ot the Empress. 

Wearied with a wakeful night, [fellinto a slumber towards morning, when 
I started suddenly at the roll of drums in the court beneath. In an instant | 
was atmy window. What was my astonishment to perceive that the court 
yard was filled with troops, The grenadiers of the guard were ranged in 
order of battle, with several squadrons of the chasseurs, and the horse artillery; 
while a staff of general-officers stood in the midst, among whom I recugnized 
Belliard, Montesquieu, and 'T'urenne—great names, and worthy to be record- 
ed for an act of faithfuldevotion, The Duc de Bassano wasthere, too, in deep 
mourning; his pale and cave-worn face attesting the grief within his heart. 
The roll of the drums continued—the deep, unbroken murmur of the salute 
went on from one end of the line to the other. lt ceased, and ere I could 





styled, and advanced towards the troops. 
presented arms, and the drums beat the salute. 


whisper was heard. 

I could perceive that he was speaking, but the words did not reach me, 
Eloquent and burning words they were, and to be recorded in history to the 
remotestages. I now saw that he had finished, as General Petit sprung for- 
ward with the eagle of the first regiment of the guards, and presented it to 
him. The Emperor pressed it fervently to his lips, and then threw his arms 
round Petit’s neck, while suddenly disengaging himself, he took the tattered 
flag that waved above him, and kissed it twice. Unable to bear up any 
longer, worn, hard-featured veterans sobbed aloud like children, and turned 
away their faces to conceal then emotion. Nocry of Vive /’ Empereur re- 
sounded now through those ranks, where each had willingly shed his heart’s 
blood for him. Sorrow had usurped the place of enthusiasm, and they stood 
overwkelmed by grief. 

A tall and soldier-like figure, with head uncovered, approached the Emperor, 
and said a few words. Napoleon waved his hand towards the troops, and from 
the ranks rushed many towards him, and fell on their knees before him. 
He passed his hand across his face and turned away. My eyes grew dim, a 
misty vapour shut out every object, and I felt as though the very lids were 
bursting. The great tramp of horses startled me, and then came the roll of 
wheels, I looked up, an equipage was passing from the gate, a peloton 
of dragoons escorted it, a second following at full speed ; the colonels tormed 
their men, the word was given, the drums beat out, the grenadiers moved on, the 
chasseurs succeeded, and iast the artillery rolled heavily up: the court was 
deserted, not a man remained—all, all were gone. The Empire was ended, 
andthe mighty genius who created it, on his way to exile. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
THE CONCLUSION. 

Francr. never appeared to less advantage in the eyes of Europe than at the 
period I speak of. Scarcely hadthe proud star of Napoleon set, when the 
whole current of popular favour tlowed along with those, whom, but a few 
days before, they accounted their greatest enemies. The Russians and the 
Prussians, whom they lampooned and derided, they now flattered and fawned 
on. They deemed no aduiation servile enough to lay athe feet of their con- 
querors—not esteeming the exaltation of their victors sutlicient, unless pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of their own honour as a nation. 

The struggle was no longer who should be firstia glory, but who foremost 
in desertion ofhim and his fortunes, whose word had made them. The mar- 
shals he had created, the generals he had decorated, the ministers and princes 
he had endowed with wealth and territory, now turned from him in his hour 
of mistortune, to court the favour of one, against whom every act oftheir 
former lives was directed. 

These men, whose very titles recalled the fields of glory to which he led 
them, now hastened to the Tuileries, to protleran allegiance to a monarch 
they neither loved nor respected. Sad and humiliating spectacle! The long 
pent-up hatred of the royalists found a natural vent in the moment of trium- 
phantsuccess. Chateaubriand, Constant, and Madame de Stael Jed the way 
to those declarations of the press, which denounced Napoleon as the greatest 
of earthly tyrants, and inveighed even against his genius, as though malevo- 
lence produce oblivion. wr 

All Paris was in a ferment of excitement—not the tioubled agitation of a 
people whose capital owned the presence of a cunquering army, but the tumult- 
uous joy of a nation,intoxicated with pleasure. Fetes and balls, gay proces- 
sions, and public demonstrations of rejoicing, met one everywhere ; ingenuiry 
was taxed to invent flaticries for the very nations, whom, but a week past, 
they scoffed at as barbarians and Scythians, 

Sickened and disgusted with the fickleness of mankind, I knew not where 
to turn. My wound had brought on a low, lingering fever, accompanied by 
extreme debility, increased, in all likelihood by the harassing reflections eve- 
ry object around suggested. [could not venture abroad without meeting 
some evidence of that exuberant triumph by which treachery hopes to cover 
its own baseness ; besides, the reputation of being a Napoleonist wasnow a 
mark forinsult and dignity, from those who never dared to avow an opinion 
until the tide of fortune had turned in their favour. The white cockade had 
replaced the tri-colour, every emblem cf the empire was abolished, and thai 
uniform, to wear which was onee a mark of honourable distinction, was now 
become a signal for insult. 

I was returning one evening from a sclitary ramble in the neighbourhood 
of Paris—for, by some strange fatality, [ could not tear myself away from the 
cenes to which the most eventful portions of my life were attache!—and at 








length, reached the Boulevard of Mont-Martre, just as the leading squadrons 


question the reason, the various stafi- officers became uncovered, and stood 
in attitudes of respectful attention, and the Emperor himself slowly, step by 
step, descended the wide stair of the ‘Cheval Blanc,’ asthe grand terrace was 
At the same instant, the whole line 
They ceased, and Napoleon 
raised his hand to command silence, and throughout that crowded mass nota 


— 


of a cavalry regiment were advancing up the wide thoroughfare. 1 had hith- 
erto avoided every occasion of witnessing any military display, which should 
recall the past: bui now, the rapid gathering of the crowd to see the soldiers 
pass, eye my escape, and I was obliged to wait patiently until the cor- 
tege should move forward. 

‘(hey came on in dense column, the brave chasseurs of the guard—the 
bronzed warriors of Jena and Wagram—but to my eyes, they seemed sterner 
and sadder than their wont, and heeded not the loud vivas of, the mob around 
them, Where were their eagles? Alas! the white banner that floated over 
their heads, was a poor substitute for the proud ensign they had so often fol- 
lowed to victory. 

And here were the dragoons—old Kellerman’s brave troopers. Their proud 
glances were changed to a mournful gaze upon that crowd, whose cheers ee 
once felt proud of; and there, the artillery, chetgterions corps, which he love 
so well, did not the roll of their guns sound sorrowfully on the ear! They pas- 
sed, and then came on a strange cortege of mounted cavaliers, old and whe '- 
ed men, in uniforms of quaint antique fashion ; theirchapeaux decorated with 
great cockades of white ribbon, and their sword knots garnished with similar 
omaments. The orderof St. Louis glitiered on each breast, and in their bear- 
ing you might read the air of men who were enjoying a long wished for, and 
long expected triumph. These were the old seigneurs of the monarchy, and 
traly they were not wanting in that look of nobility their ancient blood bestow- 
ed. Their features were proud; their glance elated. Their very port and 
bearing spoke that consciousness of superiority, to crush which, had cost all 
the horrors and bloodshed ot a terrible revolution. Howstrange! it seemed 
as if many of their faces were familiar tome. I knew them well. But where 
and how, my memory could not trace. Yes, now I could recall it: they were 
the frequenters of the old ‘Pension of the Rue Mi-Careme,’ the same men I 
had seen in their day of adversity, bearing up with noble pride against the ills 
of fortune. ‘There they were, revelling in the long sought after restoration of 
their former state. Were they not more worthy of admiration in their hour 
of patient and faithtul watching, than in this the}period of their triumph ? 

The pressure of the crowd obliged the cavalcade to halt; and nowthe air 
resounded with the cries of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ the long forgotten cheer of loyalty. 
Thousands re-echoe{ the shout, and the horsemen waved their hats in exulta- 
tion, * Vive le Roi!’ cried the mob, as though the voices had not called‘ Vive 
U Empereur |’ but yesterday. 
| ‘Down with the Napoleonist—down with him!’ screamed a savage looking 

fellow, who, jammed up in the crowd, pointed towards me, as I stood a mere 
spectator of the scene. 

‘Cry Vive le Roi! at once, whispered a voice near me, ‘ or the consequences 
may be serious, The mob is ungovernable at a moment like this.’ 
©... dozen voices shouted out atthe same time, ‘ Down with him! Down wit 

im! 

‘ Off with your hat, sir,’ said a rude looking fellow beside me, as he raised 
his hand to remove it. 

‘At your peril!’ said I, as I clenched my hand, and prepared to strike him 
down the moment he should touch me. The words were not well uttered, 
when the crowd closed on me, and a hundred arms were stretched out to atta 2k 
me. In vain all my effurts to resist. My hat was torn from my head, and 
assailed on every side, 1 was dragged into the middle of the street, amid wild 
cries of vengeance and taunting insults, It was then, as I lay overcome by 
numbers, that a loud cry to fall back issued from the cavalcade, and a horse- 
man, sword in hand, dashed upon the mob, slashing on every side as he went, 
mounted on a high mettled horse. He cleared the dense mass with the speed 
of lightning, and drove back my assailants. 

‘Catch my horse’s mane,’ said he harriedly. 
and you are safe.’ 

Following the advice, i held firmly by the long mane of his charger, while 
clearing away the mob on either side, he protected me by his drawn sabre above 
my head. 

‘Sate this time,’ said he, as we arrived within the ranks; and then turning 
round, so as to face me, added, ‘Safe! and my debt acquitted. You saved my 
life once, and though the peril seemed less imminent new, trust me, yours had 
not escaped the fury ofthat multitude without me.’ 

‘What, Henri de Beauvais—do we meet again ?’ 

‘Yes: but with altered tortune, Burke. Our king, as the words of our Garde 
Ecossaise song says, our king has ‘got his own again.’ The day of loyalty 
has again dawned on France, anda grateful people may carry their eathu- 
siasm for the restoration, even as far as vengeance on their opponents, and yet 
hot merit much reproach, But no more of this, We can be friends now; or 
it not, it must be your fault,’ : 

‘I amnot too proud, De Beauvais, either to accept or acknowledge a favour 
at your hands,’ , , 

© Then we are friends,’ said he joyfully; ‘and in the name of friendship, let 
me beg of you to place this coron in your hat.’ And so saying, he detached 
the cockade of white ribbon he wore irom his own, and held it towards me, 
‘Weil, then, at least,remove the tri-colour. It can but expose you to insult, 
Remember, Burke, its day is over.’ 

‘IT am not likely to forget it,’ replied I sadly. ’ ; 

* Monsieur le Colonel, his royal highness wishes to speak with you,’ said 
an aice-de camp, riding up beside De Beauvais’ horse. rr 

‘ Take care ofthe gentleman for me,’ said De Beauvais, pointing to me, 
and then, wheeling round his horse, he galloped at full speed to the rear, — 

‘{ will spare you all trouble on my account, sir,’ said I. ‘ My way lies 
yonder, and at present I see no obstacle to my pursuing it.’ 

‘Let me atleast send an escort with you. 

Ithanked him, and declined the offer, and leaving the ranks of the proces- 
sion, mingled with the crowd, and in a few minates after reached my hotel 
without further molestation. 

The hour was come, I saw plainly, in which | must leave France. Not 
only was every tie which bound me to that land severed, but to remain, was 
only to oppose myself singly to the downward curreat of popular opinion which 
now threatened to turn every landmark and vestige of the empire. Up tothis 
moment, I never confessed to my heart with whatsecrethope I had prolong- 
ed eachday ofmy stay—how I cherished within me, the ex tation that I 
should once again, though but for an instant, see her who lived in all my 
thoughts, and, unknown to myself, formed the mainspring of all my actions. 

This hope only became confessed, when about to leave me for ever. 

As I busied myself in the preparation tor departure, a note arrived from De 
Beauvais, stating that he desired particularly to see and confer with me, that 
same evening, and requesting me on no accountto be from home, as his busi- 
ness was most pressing. I {elt little eariosity to know to what he might al- 
lude, and saw him enter my room some hours later, without a single particle 
of anxiety as to his communication, 

‘Tam come, Burke, said he, afiera few common places had been ex- 
changed between us. ‘Lam come, Burke, on a mission which I hope you 
wil | believe, the sincerest regard for you has prompted me to un ertake, 
and which, whatever objections it may meet with from you, none Can arise, 
{ am certain, on the score of his fidelity who now makes this proposition to you, 
To be brief. ‘The Count D Artois has sent me to offer you your grade and 
rank of his majesty, Louis XVIII. Your last gazette was as colonel; but 
there is a rumour you should have received your appointment as general of 
brigade. There will be litle difficulty in arranging your brevet on that under- 
standing ; for your services, briet'as they were, have not been unnoticed. Mar- 
shal Ney himself bears testimony-to your conduct at Montereau ; and your 
name twice occurs on the list of the minister of war for premotion, Strange 
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itimacy to be t and noble-minded, and to recognize true desert, 
= it » ng Soe. What say you? Does this proposal meet your 
ishes ?’ 
welt to surpass my expectations, and to flatter my pride, were to convince 
my reason, and change my estimation of what is royal and true, I should say, 
yes, De Beauvais, the proposition does meet my wishes. But not so, I wore 
these epaulettes first in my admiration of him whose fortunes [ have tollowed 
to the last. My pride—my glory were to be his soldier. ‘That can be no 
longer, and the sword I drew in his cause, shall never be unsheathed in ano- 
s.’ 
as you ignorant that such arguments apply with equal force to all those 
eat men who have, within these few weeks past, sworn allegiance to his 
ajesty. What say you to the lists of marshals? Not one of whom has re- 
tused the graciously offered tavour of his majesty, Are Ney, Soult, Auge- 
reau, Mac Donald, and Marmont, nothing as éxamples.’ 

‘| will not say no, De Beauvais—but this I will say, they had both more 
respect and esteem trom me had they done otherwise. If they were true to the 
Emperor, they ean scarce be loyal to the king.’ 

‘Can you not distinguish between the forced services exacted by a tyrant 
and the noble duty rendered to a rightful sovereign ? 

‘| can better estimate the fascinations which lead many to follow a hero, 
than to be the parade-soldier around the gilded gates of a palace.’ 

De Beauvais’ cheek flashed scarlet, and his voice was agitated, as he re- 


‘The nobles of France, sir, have shown themselves as high in deeds of 
chivalry and heroism as they have ever done in the accomplishments of true- 
born geutlemen.’ ° . 

* Pardon me, De Beauvais. I meantno imputation of them and their mo- 
tives. There is every reason why you and your gallant companions should 
enjoy the favours of that crown your erfurts have placed on the head ot the 
King of France’; your true and fitting station is around the throne your brave 
ry and devotion have restored. But as for us—we who have fought and 
marched—have perilled limb and life to raise the fortune and elevate the glory 
of him who was the enemy ofthat sovereign—huw can we be participators 
in the triumph we laboured to avert, and rejoice in a consummation we would 
have died rather than witness ?’ 

‘But ithascome. The fates have decided against you. The cause you 
have servei is not merely unfortunate—it is extinct. The empire has left no 
banner behind it. Come, then, and rally around one whose boast it is to 
number among its followers the high-born and the noble—to assert the supre- 
macy of rapk and worth above the claim of the base and low.’ 

‘ Teannot—I must not.’ . i 

¢ At least you will wait onthe Count D’Artois. You must see his Royal 
Highness, and thank him for his gracious intentions.’ 

©T know whattha: means, De Beauvais. Ihave heard that few can re- 
sist the graceful fascination of the Prince’s manner: I shall certainly not 
fear to encounter them, however dangerous to my principles.’ 

‘Bat not to refuse his Royal Highness,’ said he quickly. ‘I trust you will 
not do that.’ 

‘You would not have me yield to the flattery of a prince’s notice what I re- 
fase to the solicitations ot a triend—would you ? 

‘ And such is your intention—your fixed intention ?’ 

* Undoubiedly it is.’ 

De Beauvais turned away impatiently, and leaned on the window for some 
minutes. Then, alter a pause, and in a very slow and measured voice, 
added— 

‘You are known to the court, Burke, by other channels than those I have 
mentioned. Your prospects of advancement would be most brilliant, it you 
accept this offer. lL scarcely know to what they muy not aspire. Reflect for 
a moment or two.—There is no desertion, no falling off here—Remember 
that the empire was a vision, and like a dream it has passed away. Where 
there is no cause there can be no fealty.’ 

‘It is but a sorry memory, De Beauvais, that only retains while there are 
benefits io receive, Mine is a more tenacious one.’ 

‘Then my mission is ended,’ cried he, ‘taking up his hat. 1 may mention 
to his Royal Hig»ness that you intend returning to England—that you are 
indisposed to service at present. It is unnecessary to state more accurately 
the views you entertain }’ 

‘J leave the matter completely to your discretion.’ 

‘ Adieu, then. Our roads lie widely apart, Burke; and I for one regret it 
deeply. It only remains that I should give you this note, which | promised 
to deliver into your hands inthe event of your declining to accept the Prince’s 
offer.’ 

‘He blushed deeply, as he placed a small sealed note in my fingers; and, 
as if anxious to get away, pressed my hand hurriedly, and leti the room. 

My curiosity to learu the contents of the billet, made me tear it open at 
once ; but it was not before [ had perused it several times, that [ could credit 
the lines before me. They were but few, and ran thus:— 

‘Dear Sin—May | request the honour of a visit from you this evening at 
the Hotel ae Grammont.—Truly yours. 

‘Marizt D’AvverGne, 
“Colonel Burke.’ ‘ Née de Meudon. 

How did 1 read these lines over again and again—now interpreting them 
as messengers of future hope, now tearing they might exclude every ray of it 
for ever. One solution recurred to me at every moment, and tortured me to 
the very soul. Her family had all been royalists. The mere accidents of 

outh had thrown her brother into the army and herself into the court of the 
impire, where personal devotion and attachment to the Empress had retained 
her. What ifshe shouldexert her influence to induce me to accept the Prince’s 
ofier? How could I resist a request, perhaps an entreaty from her? The 
more | reflected over it, the more firmly this opinion gained ground with me; 
and the more deeply did { grieve over a position eavironed by such difficulty ; 
and ardently as [ longed for the moment of meeting her once more, the de- 
sire was tempered by a fear that the meeting should be our last. 

The eventful moment of my destiny arrived, and found me at the door of 
the Hotel de Grammont. A valet in waiting for my arrival conducted me to 
a salen, saying the Countess would appear in a few moments. 

W hat an anxious interval was that. I tried to occupy myself with the eb- 
jects aronnd, and distract my attention from the approaching interview ; but 
every sound stariled me, and I turned at each instant towards the door by 
which I expected her to enter. : : 

The time appeared to drag heavily on; minutes became like hours; and 
yet no one appeared. My impatience had reached its climax; when 
I heard my name spoken in a low, soit voice. I turned, and she was be- 
fore me. ey 

She was dressed in deep mourning, and looked paler, perhaps thinner, than 
{ had ever seen her—bat not less beautiful. ‘Whether prompted by her own 
feelings at the moment, or called up by my unconsciously fixed look, she 
biushed deeply as our eyes met. 

‘1 was about to leave France, Colonel,’ said she, as soon as we were seated, 
‘when I heard from my cousin, De Beauvais, that you were here, and delayed 
my departure to have the opportunity of seeing you.’ : 

She paused nere, and drew a deep breath to continue ; but leaning her head 
on her hand, she seemed to have fallen into a reverie tor some minutes, from 
which she started suddenly, by saying— ; ; 

‘His Royal Highness has offered you, your grade in the service, I un- 
derstand,’ , 

‘Yes, madame; so my friend De Beauvais informs me.’ 

‘And you have retused—is it not so ? 

‘Even so, madame.’ 

* How is this, sir? 
leave it thus early ? 

‘This was not the reason, madame.’ : 

‘You loved the Emperor, sir,’ said she hastily, and with a tone of almost 
passionate eagerness, ‘even as I loved my dear, kind mistress; and you felt 
allegiance to be too sacred a thing to be bartered ata moment’s notice.—Is this 
the true explanation ?’ 

‘J am proud to say, you have read my motives—such were they.’ 

‘ aoe A are there not many more to act thus ?’ cried she, vehemently; ‘Why 
do not the great names Ae made giorious, become greater by fidelity than ever 
they were by heroism? There was one, sir, who, had he lived, had given 
this example to the world.’ 

‘ True, most true, madame; but was not his fate happier than to have sur- 
vived tor this ? 

A long pause, unbroken by a word on either side, followed; when at last 
she said— ' 

‘Thad left with De Beauvais some few relics of my dear brother, hoping 

ou would accept them tor his sake. General D’Auvergne’s sword—the same 

e wore at Jena—he desired might be conveyed to you, when you left the 

service. These, and this ring, said she, endeavouring to withdraw a rich 
brilliant from her finger, ‘ are the few souvenirs I would ask you to keep for 
4heir sakes, and for mine. YoU mean to return to England, sir ? 

‘Yes, madame; that is, I had intended—] know not now whither I shall 
go. Country has few ties for one like me,’ 

‘{, too, must be a wanderer,’ said she, half musingly, while still she en- 
deavoured to remove the ring from her finger, «| find,’ said she, smiling, ‘I 
must give you another keepsake—this will not leave me.’ 

‘Give it me, then; where is it?’ saidl. ‘Yes Marie, the devotion of a 
heart , wholly yours, should not go unrewarded. To you I owe all that my 
dife has known of happiness, to memory Of you, every high guiding-star of 
amy exisience—all that 1 have lived tor—all that 1 love, 

hese words, poured forth with all the passionate energy which a last hope 


Are you so weary of a soldier’s lite that you would 
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inspires, were followed by a stery of my long-concealed love, I kuow nothow 

incoherently the tale was told; | cannot say how often I interrupted my own 

recital by some —— to the past—some half-uttered hope, that she had seen 

the passion which burned within me. [ can but remember the bursting 

feeling | of my bosom as she placed her hand in mine, and said—‘ It is 
ours ! 

These words ended the story of a Jife, whose trials were many, and encoun- 
tered at an age in which few have braved the world’s cares, The lessons I 
had learned, however, were acquired in that school, adversity, where few 
are taught in vain ; and if the morning of my lite broke in clouds and shadow, 
the noon has been not less peaceful and bright, and the evening, as it 
draws near, comes with an aspect of calm tranquillity, ample enough to re- 
compense every vicissitude of those early days, when the waves of fortune 


were roughest. 
A PARTING WORD. 


Dear Frienps.—Time has hallowed the custom of a word at parting, and 
I am unwilling to relinquish the privilege. In the tale I have just concluded, 
my endeavour was to pourtray, with as little aid from fiction as might be, 
some lights and shadows of the most wondertul and eventful period of modern 
history—the empire of Napoleon. The character I selected tor my hero was 
not all imaginary, neither were many of the scenes, which bear less apparent 
proofs of reality. The subject was one long meditated on before undertaken ; 
but as the work proceeded, I felt at some places, the difficulty of creating in- 
terest for persons, and incidents, removed both by time and country from my 
reader; and at others, my own inadequacy to an effort, which mere zeal could 
never accomplish. ‘These causes induced me to deviate from the plan [ 
originally set down for my guidance, and combined with failing health, have 
rendered what might have been a matter of interest and amusement to the 
wriler—a task ot labour and anxiety. 

It is the first time I have had to ask my reader’s indulgenceon such grounds ; 
nor should I now allude to it, save as affording the only apology 1 can render 
for the many defects in a story, which, in defiance of me, took its colouring 
es my own mind at the period, rather than from the reflex of the events 

related. 

The moral of my tale is simple. The fatal influence crude and uncertain 
notions of liberty will exercise over a career, which, under happier direction 
of its energies, had won honour and distinction, and the impolicy of the effort 
to substitute an adopted for a natural allegiance. 

My estimate of Napoleon may seem to some, to partake of exaggeration; but 
I have carefully distinguished between the Hero and the Emperor, aud have 
not suffered my unqualified adiniration of the one, to carry me onto any blind 
devotion of the other, 

Having begun this catalogue of excuses and explanations, I know not 
where to stop, so, once more asking forgiveness for all the errors of these vo- 
lumes, I beg to subscribe myself, in great respect and esteem, 

Your humble and obedient servant, 
Templeogu: House, August 25, 1844. HARRY LORREQUER. 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
Eotien, or Traces of Travel brought home from the East, Ollivier. 


A free and easy book with a hard title, signifying ‘ from the early dawn’ 
or ‘ from the East.’ Theauthor seeks rather to give the statement of his im- 
pressions, than a strict account of the places visited; and to estimate things 
not by their general relative importance, but by the degree in which, whether 
by disposition or accident, they interested himself. Here, then, we have a 
companion, not a teacher; and an agreeable fellow-traveller he is ; one from 
whom we shall not hastily or willingly part. The kind of amusement ob- 
tainable from this book may be judged of by the following clever scene :— 

‘In the Ottoman dominions there is scarcely any herewitary influence ex- 
ceptthat which belongsto the family of the Sultan, and wealth, too, is a highly 
volatile blessing, not easily transmitted to the descendants ctthe owner. From 
these causes it results, that the people standing in the place of nobles and 
gentry, are official personages, and though many (indeed the greater number) 
of these potentates are humbly born and bred, you will seldom, I think, find 
them wanting in that polished smoothness of manner, andthose well undulat- 
ing tones which belong to the best Osmanlees. The truth is, that inost of 
the men in authority have risen from their humble stations by the arts of the 
courtier, and they preserve in their high estate, those gentle powers of fascina- 
tion to which they owe their success. Yet unless you can contrive to learn a 
little of the language, you will be rather bored by your visits of ceremony ; 
the intervention of the interpreter, or Draguman as he is called, is fatal to the 
spirit of conversation, I think I should mislead you, it [ were to attempt to 
give the substance of any particular conversation with Orientals. A traveller 
may write and say that, ‘the Pasha of So and So was particularly interested 
in the vast progress which has been made in the application of steam, and ap- 
peared to understand the structure of our machinery—that he remarked upon 
the gigantic results of our manufacturing industry—-showed that he pussess- 
ed considerable knowledge of our Indian affairs, and of the constitution of the 
Company, and expressed a lively admiration of the many sterling qualities 
for which the people of England aredistinguished.’ But the heap of common- 
places thus quietly attributed to the Pasha, will have been founded perhaps 





on some such talking as this :— 

‘ Pasua.—The Englishman is welcome; most blessed among hours is this, 
the hour of his coming. 

‘ DraGoman (to the Traveller.)—The Pasha pays you his compli- 
ments. 

‘ TraveLLerR.—Give him my best compliments in return, and say l’m de- 
lighted to have the honour of seeing him. 

‘ DraGoman (to the Pasha.)—His Lordship, this Englishman, Lord of Lon- 
don, Scorner of Ireland, Suppressor of France, has quitted his governments, 
and left his enemies to breathe for a moment, and has crossed the broad wa- 
ters in strict disguise, with a small but eternally faithful retinue of followers, 
in order that he might look upon the bright countenance of the Pasha among 
Pashas—the Pasha of the everlasting Pashalik ot Karagholookoldour. 

‘ Travevver (to his Dragoman.)— What on earth have you been saying 
about London? The Pasha will be taking me fora mere cockney. Have 
not I told you always to say that [am froma branch ofthe family of Mud 


only I’ve not qualified, and that I should have been a Deputy Lieutenant, if 
it had not been for the extraordinary conduct of Lord Mvountpromise, and that 
I was a candidate for Goldborough at the last election, and that I would have 


you do say anything about me, you'd tell the simple truth. 

‘ DraGoman [is silent.] 

‘Pasua,—Whatsays the friendly Lord of London 2 is there aught that I can 
grant him within the pashalik of Karagholookoldour. 

‘ DraGoman (growing sulky and literal.)—This friendly Englishman—this 
branch of Mudcombe—this head purveyor of Goldborough—this possible po- 
roy os of Bedfordshire—is recounting his achievements, and the nuinber of 

is titles. 

‘ Pasna.—The end of his honours is more distant than the ends of the earth, 
and the catalogue of his glorious deeds is brighter than the firmament of 
Heaven ! 

‘ Dragoman(to the Traveller).—T he Pasha congratulates your Excellency, 

© TraveLLeR.—About Goldborongh? The deuce he does !—but { want to 
get at his views, in relation to the present state of the Ottoman Empire; tell 
him the Houses of Parliament have met, and that there has been a Speech 
from the throne, pledging England to preserve the integrity of the Sultan’s do- 
minions. 

‘ Dracoman (to the Pasha) —This branch of Mudcombe, this possible po. 
liceman of Bedfordshire, informs your Highness that in England the talking 
houses have met, and that the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions has been 
assured for ever and ever, by a speech from the velvet chair. 


wheels!-=whiz! whiz! all by steam!—wonderful chair! wonderful houses! 
wonderful people! - whirr! whirr! all by wheels!—whiz! whiz! all by 
steam ! 

“TRaveuter (to the Dragoman).—What does the Pasha mean by that 
whizzing? he does not mean to say, does he, that our Government will ever 
abandon their pledges to the Sultan ? es 

‘ Dragoman.—No, your Excellency, but he says the English talk by wheels 
and by steam. ; 

‘ TRaveLLER.—That’s an exaggeration ; but say that the English really 
have carried machinery to great perfection ; ‘ell the Pasha (he'll be struck 
with that), that whenever we have any disturbances to put down, eveo at twu 
or thre» hundred miles trom London, we can seud troops by the thousand, to 
the scene of action, in a few hours. n 

‘ Dracoman (recovering his temper and freedom of speech).—His Excel- 
lency, this Lord of Mudcombe, observes to your Highness, that whenever the 
Irish, or the French, or the Indians, rebel against the English, whole armies 
of soldiers, and brigades of artillery, are dropped into a mighty chasm called 
Euston Square, and in the biting of a cartridge they arise up again in Man. 
chester or Dublin, or Paris, or Delhi, and utterly exterminate the enemies of 
England trom the face of the earth. 

©Pasna.—I know it—I know all—the particulars have been faithfully re- 
lated to me, and my mind comprehends locomouives. The armies of the Eng- 
lish ride upon the vapours of boiling cauldrons, and their horses are flaming 
coals!—whirr ! whirr! all by wheels!—whiz! wh2z! whiz! whiz! all by 
steam ! 





‘ Travetier (to his Dragoman).—1 wish to have the opinion of an unpre- 
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judiced Ottoman gentleman, as to the prospects of our English commerce and 
manufactures ; just ask the Pasha to give me his views on the subject. 

‘Pasi (after having received the communication of the Dragoman).—The 
ships of the English swarm like flies; their printed calicoes cover the whole 
earth, and by the side of their swords the blades of Damascus are blades ot 

ss, All India is but an item in the Ledger-books of the Merchants, whose 
umber rooms are filled with ancient thrones !—whirr ! whirr ! all by wheels ; 
wniz! whiz! all by steam! , 

‘ Dracoman.—The Pasha compliments the cutlery of England, and also the 
East India Company. : 

‘TravetteR.—The Pasha’s right about the cutlery, (I tried my scimitar 
with the common officers’ swords belonging to our fellows at Malta, and they 
cut it like the leaf of a novel.) Well (to the Dragoman), tell the Pacha I 
am exceedingly gratified to find that he entertains such a high opinion of 
our manufacturing energy, but I should like him to know, though, that we 
have got something in England besides that. These toreigners are always 
fancying that we have nothing but ships, and railways, and East India Com- 
panies; do just tell the Pasha, that our rural districts deserve his atten- 
tion, and that even within the last two hundred years, there has been an evi- 
dent improvement in the culture of the turnip, and it he does not take an 
interest about that, at all events, you can explain that we have our virtues 
in the country—that the British yeoman is still, thank God! he British yeo- 
man :—Oh! and by the by, whilst you are about it, you may as well say that 
we are a truth-telling people, and, like the Osmanles, are faithiul in the per- 
formance of our promises. 

‘ Pasua (after hearing the Dragoman).—It istrue, it is true:—through all 
Feringhistan the English are foremost, and best ; for the Russians are drilled 
swine, and the Germans are sleeping babes, and the Italians are the servants 
of Songs, and the French are the sons ot Newspapers, and the Greeks they 
are weavers Of lies, but the English and the Osmanlees are brothers together 
in righteousness ; tor the Osmanlees believe in one only God, and cleave to 
the Koran, and destroy idols, so do the English worship one God, and abomi- 
rate graven images, and tell the truth, and believe in a book, and though they 
drink the juice of the grape, yet to say that they worship their prophet as 
God, or to say that they are eaters of pork, these are lies—lies born of Greeks 
and nursed by Jews! . 

‘ Dracoman.—The Pasha compliments the English. 

‘'Travevter (rising).—Well, I’ve had enough of this. ‘Tell the Pasha, I 
am greatly obliged to him for his hospitality, and still more for his kindness 
in furnishing me with horses, and say that now I wust be off. 

‘Pasua (alter hearing the Dragoman, and standing up ou his Divan).— 
Proud are the sires, and blessed are the dams of the horses that shall carry 
his Excellency to the end of his prosperous journey — May the saddle be- 
neath him glide down to the gates of the happy city, like a boat swimming 
on the third riverof Paradise. May he sleep the sleep of a child, when his 
friends are around him, and the while that his enemies are abroad, may his 
eyes flame red through the darkness—more red than the eyes of ten tigers . 
farewell ! 

‘ Dracoman.—The Pasha wishes your Excellency a pleasant journey. 

* So ends the visit.’ 

This extract will show our readers that we have introduced them to a tray- 
eller, who can atleast write a fine Roman hand, legible, and delightful to 
read. Nay, he has wit and humour, that shed an illustrative gleam on 
every object which he describes, placing it in the happiest relief. He is never 
ata loss for his joke. Both savage and civil come in equally for their share. 
Thus he tells his correspondent, that— ’ 

‘It used to be said, that a good man, struggling with adversity, was a 
speciacje worthy of the gods :—a Tatar atiempuing to run would have been 
a sight worthy of you. But put him in his stirrups, and then is the Tatar 
himself again : there you see him at his ease, reposing in the tranquillity of 
that true home, (the home of his ances'ors,) which the saddle seems to af- 
ford him, and drawing from his pipe the calm pleasures of his ‘ ewn fire- 
side,” or else dashing sudden over the earih, as though for a moment he were 
borne by the steed of a Turkman chief, with the plains of central Asia be- 
forehim. * * The Suridgees are the fellows employed to lead the 
baggage horses. ‘They are most of them Gipsies. Poor devils! their lot is 
an unhappy one—they are the last of the human race, and all the sins of 
their superiors [including the horses] can safely be visited on them. But the 
wretched look often more picturesque than their betters, and though all the 
world look down upon these poor Suridgees, their tawny skins, aud their 
grisiy beards, will gain them honourable standing in the foreground of a 
landscape. We had a couple of these fellows with us, each leading a bag- 
gage horse, to the tail of which last, another baggage horse was attached. 
There was a world of trouble in persuading the stitl angular porimanteaus 
of Europe to adapt themselves to their new condition, and sit quetly on 
pack-saddles, but all was right at last, and it gladdened my eyesio see our 
little troop file off through the winding lanes of the city, 2nd show down 
brightly in the plain beneath ; the one of our party that seemed to be most 
out of keeping with the rest of the scene, was Methley’s Yorkshire servant, 

whe rode doggedly on his pantry jacket, looking out tor “ genticmen’s seats,” 
* ’ The first night of your first campaign [though ou be but a mere 
peaceful campaigner] is a glorious time in your lite. It is so sweet to find 
oneself tree trom the stale civilization of Europe! Oh my dear ally ! when 
first you spread your carpet in the midst of these eastern scenes, do think for 
a moment of those your fellow creatures that dwell in squares, and streets, 
and even [forsuch is the fate of many!) in actua] country houses ; think of 

















the people that are ‘ presenting their compliments,’ and ‘requesting the hon- 
| our,’ and ‘ much regretting,’—of those that are pinioned at dinner tables, or 


| stuck up in ball rooms, or cruel!y planted in pews—ay, think of these, and so 


: ‘ : ud | monuments of past power and splendour. 
combe Park, and that Iam to bea magistrate for the county of Bedfordshire, | ds I 


remembering how many poor devils are living ina state of utter respecta- 
bility, you will glory the more in your own delightful escape.’ 

Even the plague at Constantinople presents itself to him in more than one 
agreeable aspect : 

|. ‘All the while that I stayed at Constantinople the plague was prevailing, 
bui not with any degree of violence; its presence, however, lent a mysteri- 
| ous, and exciting, though not very pleasant interest to my first knuwledg2 of 
| a great Oriental city; it gave tone and colour to al! I saw, and ail I felt—a 
tone, and a colour sombre enough, but true, and well befitting tie dreary 
With all that is most truly orient. 
al in its character, the Plague is associated: it dwells with the faithful in 
the holiest quarters of their city: the coats, and the hats ot Pera, are held to 
be nearly as innocent of infection, as they are ugly in shape, aud fashion ; 


| but the rich furs, and the costly shawls, the broidered slippers, and the gold 
"ae" ° r a " a ket « Cs 8, d Slippers, at the golaen- 
won easy, if my committee had not been bought. I wish to heaven that if | Jaden saddie-cloths—the fragrance of burning aloes, and the rich aroma of 


patchouli—these are the signs which mark the tamiliar home of Plague. 
You go out from pone living London—the centre of the greatest and strongest. 
amongst all earthly dominions—you go out thence, and travel vn to the capi- 
tal of an Eastern Prince—you find out a waning power, and a faded splen- 
dour, that inclines you to laugh, and mock, but let the infernal Angel of 
Plague be at hand, and he, more mighty than armies—movre terrible than 
Suleyman in his glory, can restore such pomp and majesty tu the weakness 
of the Imperial walls, that if, when HE is there, you must sti!) go prying 
amongst the shades of this dead Empire, at least you will tread the path 
with seemly reverence and awe. * ° And perhaps as you make 
your difficult way through a steep, and narrow alley, which winds between 
blank walls, and is little frequented by passers, you meet one of those cof- 
fin-shaped bundles of white linen which implies an Ottoman lady 

Painfully struggling against the obstacles to progression which are inter- 
posed by the many folds ot her clumsy drapery, by her big wud boots, and 
especially by her two pairs of slippers, she waddies along fuil aw kwardly 
enough, but yet there is something of womanly consciousness in the very 
labour and effort with which she tugs, and lifts the burthen of her charms’: 
she is close followed by her woman slaves. Of her very self you see no- 
thing, except the dark, luminous eyes that stare against your face, and the 








, . , ' tips of the painted fingers depending like rose buds from oui the blank bas- 
*Pasua,—Wondertul chair! Wonderful Houses!—whirt! whirr! all by ; P 6 P 8 ank bas 


tions of the fortress. She turns, and turns again, and carefully glances 
around her on all sides, to see that she is safe from the eyes of Mussulmans 
and then suddenly withdrawing the yashmak, she shines upon your heart and 
soul with all the — and might of her beauty. And this which so dizzies 
your brain, is notthe light, changeful grace, which leaves you to doubt 
whether you have fallen in love with a body, or only a soul ; it is the beauty 
that dwells secure in the perfectness of hard, downright outlines, and in the 
glow of generous colour. i 

There is fire, though, too—high courage, and fire enongh in the untamed 
mind, or spirit, or whatever itis, which drives the breath ot pride through 
those scarcely parted lips, You smile at pretty women—you turn pale be- 
fore the beauty that is great enough to have dominion over you. She sees, 
and exultsin your giddiness; she sees and smiles ; then presently, with a 
sudden movement, she lays her blushing fingers upon your arm, «nd cries 
out, ‘ Yumourdjak!’ [Plague'] meaning [there is a present o! the Plague 
for you!) This is her notion of a wilticism: itis a very old piece of fun, 
no doubt—qnite an oriental Joe Miller; butthe Turks are fondly attached, 
not only to their institutions, but also to the jokes of their ancestors ; so, the 
lady’s silvery laugh rings joyously in your ears, and the mirth of her women 
is boisterous, and fresh as though the bright idea of giving the Plague to a 
Christian had newly lit upon the earth.’ — 

Our traveller is very fierce against Hellenic rites and ceremonies, and 
particularly so against their saint days and fast days :— 

‘ The fasts, too, of the Greek Church, produce an ill effect upon the charac- 
ter of the people, for they are carried to such an extent, as to bring about a 
bona fide mortification of the flesh ; the febrile irritation of the frame operat- 
ing in conjunction with the depression of spirits occasioneu by abstinence 
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will so far answer the objects of the rite, as to engender some religious excite- 
ment, but this is of a morbid and gloomy character, and it seems to be cer- 
tain, that along with the increase of sanctity, there comes a fiercer desire tor 
the perpetration of dark crimes. The number of murders committed during 
Lent, is greater, I am told, than at any other time of the year. A man 
under the influence of a bean dietary (for this is the principal food of the 
Greeks during their fasts), will be in an apt humour for enriching the 
Shrine of his Saint, and passing a knife through his next door neighbour. 
The monies deposited upon the shrines are appropriated by priests; the 
priests are married men, and have families to provide fur; they ‘tske the 
good with the bad,’ and continue to recommend the fasts. Theu, too, the 
Greek Church enjoins her followers to keep holy such a vast number of 
Saints’ days, as practically to shorten the lives of the people very materially. 
I believe that one third out of the number of days in the year are ‘kept holy,’ 
or rather kept stupid, in honour of the Saints; no great portion of the time 
thus set apart is spent in religious exercises, and the people don’t betake them- 
selves to any animating pastimes, which might serve to strengthen the frame, 
or invigorate the mind, or exalt the taste. On the contrary, the Saints’ days 
of the Greeks in Smyrna, are passed in the same manner as the Sabbaths of 
well-behaved Protestant house.naids in London---that is to say, ina steady 
and serious contemplation of street scenery. The men perform this duty ai 
the doors of their houses—:he women at the windows, which the custom of 
Greek towns has so decidedly appiopriated to them as the proper station of 
their sex, that a man would be looked upon as utterly effeminate it he ven- 
tured to choose that situation for the keeping of the Saints’ days, 1 was pre- 
sent one day at atreaty for the hire of some apartments at Smytna, which 
was carried on between Carrigabolt and the Greek women to whom the rooms 
belonged. Carrigaholt objected that the winduws commanded io view of the 
street; immediately the brow of the majestic matron was clouded, and 
With all the scorn of a Spartan mother she coolly asked Carrigaholt and 
said, ‘Art thou a tender damsel that thou wouldest sit, and gaze from win- 
dows ? The man whom she addressed, however, had not gone to Greece 
with any intention of placing himself under the laws of Lycurgus, and was 
not to be diverted trom his views by aSpartan rebuke, so he took care to find 
himself windows afier his own heart, and there, I believe, for many a month, 
he kept the Saints’ days, and all the days intervening, after the fashion of Gre- 
cian women,’ 
_ To console him, however, there were the ladies at the windows, and these 
in due time ccmpel him to a palinode: see too with what evident gusto he 
portrays the women of Cyprus :— 
_ ‘The bewitching power ettributed at this day to the women of Cyprus, 
is curious in connexion with the worship of the sweet goddess who called 
their isle her own; the Cypriote is not, I think, nearly so beautiful in face 
as the lonian queens of Izmir, but she is tall, and slightly furmed—there is a 
high-ssuled meaning and expression-—a seeming consciousness of gentle em- 
pire that speaks in the wavy lines of the shoulder, and winds itself like Cythe- 
rea’s own cestus around the slender waist—then the richly abounding hair 
(not enviously gathered together under the head-dress) descends the neck, and 
passes the waist in sumptuous braids; of all other women with Grecian blood 
in their veins, the costame is graciousiy beautiful, but these, the maidens of 
Limesol—their robes are more gently, more sweetly imagined, and fall like 
Julia’s Cashmere :n soft, luxurious folds. ‘The common voice of the Levant 
allows that in face the women of Cyprus are less beautiful than those bril- 
liant sisters of Smyrna, and yet, says the Greek, he may trust himself to one 
and all of the bright cities of the ALgean, and may yet weigh anchor with 
a heart entire, but that so surely as he ventures upon the enchanted Isle of 
Cyprus, so surely will he know the rapwure, or the bitterness of love. ‘The 
cha rm, they say, owes its power to that which the people call the astonishing 
‘ politics’ of the women, meaning, I fancy, their tact, and their witching ways: 
the word, however, plainly fails to express one half of that which the speakers 
would say; I have smiled to hear the Greek, with all his plenteousness of 
fancy, and all the wealth of his generous language, yet vainly struggling to 
describe the ineflable spell which the Parisians dispose of in their own smart 
way, by a summary “ Je ne scai quoi.””’ 

This is followed by an account ot Lady Hester Sianhope; as, however, it 
contains nothing new on an old topic, we pass on to less known, and more 
attractive metal. We visit ‘the sanctuary’ and could linger there with the 
writer, but mistrust the vein in which he treats his subject. His satire like wise 
upon ‘the monks of the Holy Land,’ is perhaps somewhat too buoyant, and 
his account of their ignorance a little exaggerated. As, however, he advises 
us ‘ not to reason’ on it, but to take it as it stands, we think it prudent to obey. 
Part of itmay amuse :— ; 

‘Christianity permits, and sanctions the drinking of wine, and of all the holy 
brethren in Palestine, there are none who hold fast to this gladsome rite so 
strenuously as the monks of Damascus; not that they are more zealous 
Christians tian the rest of their fellows in the Holy Land, but that they have 
better wine. Whilst I was at Damascus, I had my quarters at the Francis- 
can convent there, and very soon after my arrival I asked one of the monks 
to let me know something of the spots which deserved to be seen; I made my 
inquiry in reterence to the associations with which the city had been hallow- 
ed by the sojourn and adventures of St. Paul. ‘* There is nothing in all Da- 
mascus,’ said the good man, ‘ halt so well worth seeing as our cellars,’ and 
forthwith he invited me to go, see, and admire the long ranges of liquid 
treasure which he and his brethren had laid up for themselves on earth. 
And these, I soon found, were not as the treasures of the miser that lie in 
unprofitable disuse, furday by day, and hour by hour, the golden juice ascend- 
ed trom the dark recesses of the cellar to the uppermost brains of the monks ; 
dear old fellows! in the midst of that solemn land, their Christian laughter 
rang loudly and merrily—their eyes flashed with unceasing bonfires, and 
their heavy woollen petiicoats could no more weigh down the springiness of 
= paces, than the nominal gauze of a danseuse can clog her bounding 
step. 

These monks have not always such a pleasant life of it:— 


‘it was about three months afier the time of my leaving Jerusalem, that the 
plague set his foot on the Holy City. The monks felt great alarm ; they did 
not shrink from their duty, but for its performance they chose a plan most 
sadly well fitted for bringing down upon them the very death which they were 
Striving to ward off. ‘Uhey imagined themselves almost safe, so long as they 
remained within their wails ; but then it was quite needful that the Catholic 
Christians of the place, who had always looked to the convent for the supply 
of their spiritual wants, should receive the aids of religion in the hour of 
death. A single monk, therefore, was chosen either by lot, or by some other 
fair appeal to Destiny ; being thus singled out, he was to go forth into the 
lague-stricken city, and to perform with exaciness his priestly duties ; then 

e was to return, not to the interior of the Convent, for fear of infecting his 
brethren, but to a detached building, (which I remember) belunging to the 
establishment, but at some little distance from the inhabited rooms; he was 
provided witha bell, and at a certain hour in the morning he was ordered to 
Ting it, ?f he could; bui if no sound was heard at the appointed time, then 
knew his brethren that he was either delirious, or dead, and another martyr 
Was sent forth to take his place. Inthis way twenty-one of the monks were 
carried off. One cannot well fail to admire the steadiness with which the 
dismal scheme was carried through ; but if there be any truth in the notion, 
that disease may be invited by a frightening imagination, it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more dangerous plan than that which was chosen by these poor fe}- 
lows. The anxiety wiih which they must have expected each day the sound 
of the bell,—the silence that reigned instead of it, and then the drawing of lots, 
(the odds against death being one point lower than yesterday) and the going 
forth of the newly doomed man—all this must have widened the gulf that 
openis to the shades below; when his victim had already suffered so much of 
mental torture, it was but easy work tor big, bullying Pestilence to follow a 
forlorn monk from the beds of the dying, and wrench away his life from him, 
asThe lay al! alonein an outhouse.” ~ 

Here, for the present, we must pause. 





THE XANTHIAN MARBLES. 


The return of Mr. Fellows from his recent expedition to Asia Minor, the 
second which he has undertaken under the auspices of Government (the 
forth since 1838), and some of the cireumstances and results attending his 
operations at Xanthns during the winter, have been already chronic!ed in 
this journal. The important acquisitions of this last excursion have been 
landed trom the Quven in 120 cases: seven or eight more are on their passage 
to England. Of those already arrived, the greater portion are unpacked, and 
for the present deposited in some of the courts and vaults of the British Muse- 
um, until the new gallery, now preparing for the reception of the whole col- 
lection, shall be finished. This is in a state of forwardness, consisting of a 
spacious and lofiy hall on the west side of the building, opening out of the 
galleries which are to receive the Townley Marbles, and immediately above 
the hall designed for the Greek inscriptions. All the contemplated arrange- 
ments, as well as we can judge from their present state, will be on a fitting, 
therefore on a magnificent scale. No further expedition to Asia Minor is 
contemplated, we believe, either by Government or by the enterprising and 
public-spirited traveller to whom we owe these extraordinary relics. All has 

en removed which is remuvable or worth removing; and the XaNTHIAN 
Coutection may now be considered as complete. All honour be to him, to 
Whose disinterested and patriotic exertions we owe the possession of these 
marvellous works! ‘To few men is it granted at once to immortalize them- 
selves and enrich their country; and Mr. Fellows will reap his best and only 
recompense in the gratetul,and perpetual remembrance whieh will for ever 
link his name with these national treasures. 
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The larger portion of the fragments brought hither in 1842 have been for 
the last year in the British Museum, and must have become familiar to many 
oft our readers, ‘There, in the Saluon, may be daily seen multitudes gazing 
up in wonder at that mysterious Harpy-Tomb, which in spite ot the disqui- 
sitions and interpretations of the learned, remains still an enigma and a 
stumbling-block. The marbles recently arrived are uew lying about in the 
court-yards; those more susceptible of injury, as the inscribed stones, casts, 
and lesser fragments, are deposited in the vaults: hither antiquarians, histo- 
rians, artists, come with eager Curiosity to examine, to compare, to investi- 
gate ; some anxiousto prop up old theories, others full of some new hypothesis 
which is to invalidate the old; some poring over ‘arrow-headed’ inscriptions! 
some examining the vestiges of colour, which once gave added relief and 
more vivid beauty to these memorials of a style of art which could only 
have existed in the softest and sunniesi of climates, Without being, however, 
either professed historian, or proiesscd antiquarian, or protessed anything, one 
must be dull indeed, and forgetful of the earliest assuciations, the brightes: 
images which poetry and history have enshrined in the young tancy, could 
we walkamong these relics—even thus scattered round in a strange disorder 
—wiihout a thrill of awe,—so do they strike, almost bewilder the imagina- 
tion! Since the marbles of the Parthenon were placed in the Museum, we 
have made no acquisilions even approaching these in importance; and al- 
though they may not compete with those faultless productions of the golden 
era ot Grecian sculpture in intrinsic beauty anc value as works of art, yet 
have they a kind of interest altogether distinct and peculiar, and not less in 
degree, though different in kind, trom that with which vainly emulative and 
adiniring ages have invested those sublime fragments, the awlul Fates and 
the animated metopes of the Parthenon, 

All the associations, whether oi persons, places, or events, connectedwith 
the Parthenon marbles, stand out in our fancy perspicuous and defined; — 
their origin, date, history, vicissitudes, are perfectly knuwn; nothing is lett 
to be learned or investigated concerning them. The age which produced them 
was an age of light, compared with that to which we must refer the oldest of 
the Xanthian remains. When we think of the Parthenon we think ot Phidias 
—when we think of Phidias we think ot Zeuxis, Euripides, Herodotus, Peri- 
cles,—perhaps also of Aspasia. Heroes, poets, painters, sculptors, move be- 
fore us; not dim, not spectral, but clear and bright and defined, like a proces- 
sion of figures in those marble bas-reliefs. We are as familiar with the for- 
mer locality of these works as il we had dwelt beside them; the Acropolis of 
Athens isa picture in the mind’s eye, fixed there since infancy: but the land 
trom which these Xanthian Marbies come to us is zomparatively an un- 
known land—a far off, alien shore—a land of poetic dreams. _ Its princes are 
shadowy demi-gods; its people—we know not even by what name to call 
them; their history is poetry—their poetry history ; their annals must be 
sought in Homer and Herodotus; and nothing is more strange and interest- 
ing in these fragments than their connexion with the tales and traditions of 
the old fathers of poetry and history,—more dearly allied in truth than the 
insolence of modern scepticism has deemed them allied in fiction. Here art, 
and poetry, and history, mutually illustrate each other: obscure words are 
interpreted tnrough defined iorms ; mysterious shapes become intelligible me- 
morials, illuminated by the old Greek song; events and personages, which 
had become dim, hypothetical existences, here start into torms instinct with 
significance and life. 

What a region was all that southern shore of Asia Minor! How the im- 
agination kindles with enthusiasm and dilates with wonder when we think 
ol it! Aland swarming with populous cities, so that in a single day’s jous- 
ney one might count the ruined sites of twenty ; a land of wondious beauty 
and fertility—of countless rivers flowing to the sea, through valleys studded 
with temple-like trophies in honour of forgotten deeds, and tombs of the name- 
less dead rising like towers against the sky! every where the traces of a people 
equally remarkable for their acquaintance with all the softer elegances of 
life, and their unconquerable spirit ot independence ;—with whom, as with all 
the Hellenic tribes, however and wherever dispersed, the love of freedom and 
the love of beauty went ever hand in hand. [ere was the scene, if not the 
birth-place, of those wild, but really profound myths, in which the seers of old 
shadowed forth the influences and aspects of nature, and the impulses of sen- 
tient life, until the s'ars and seasons of the firmament and the passions and 
powers of humanity became, in the creative fancy of the poets, fair existences, 
and, through the operation of divine art, fixed and Jovely shapes. Here reign- 
ed Bellerophon, who slew the Chimera, and Sarpedon, who was borne by 
Sleep and Death from the battle plain of ‘Troy to his tomb on the banks of 
the Xanthus. Hither Latona, flying from Delos, brought her heavenly off- 
spring to bathe them in the sacred river. Here dwelt the Amazons. Here 
successive nations struggled for the possession of the loveliest and fruitfullest 
land under the sun, and Jeft, for the wonder and admiration of future ages, 
vestiges of their power, their arts, their worship :-—but like their opposite 
neighbours, the Egyptians, and unlike their European progenitors, the Greeks, 
the grandest, most beautitul, most enduring memorials they have left behind 
them, are not the dwellings appointed for their gods, but the dwellings appoint- 
ed for their dead. 

And now that these most extraordinary relics lie around us, unarranged as 
yet—as yet but half explained, half understood—but gathered together within 
the walls which are to contain them, as long as England remains a nation— 
it seems a fitting time to take a rapid view ot the enure collection; leaving to 
deep read scholars and antiquaries the discussion of those conflicting theories 
and interpretations of whicn they are already the subject in France and Ger- 
many, as well as in England, but borrowing, without scruple, trom all avail 
able authorities, whether English or foreign, as we go along. 

The Xanthian marbles, as they are properly denominated, (forall are from 
the city of Xanthus, though illustrated by drawings and casts from the neigh- 
bouring cities of Tlos, Telmessus, Pinara, Myra, and Cadyanda,) may be 
considered under four classes, 1. ‘The earliest works, Greco- Lycian, we may 
term them for the present, for want of a better designation; 2. the Greco-Per- 
sian, as combining Grecian workmanship with Persian story; 3. the Greco- 
Roman; 4. the Byzantine and early Christian relics: and to these may be ad- 
ded a fifth division, consisting of a series of drawings and plans prepared un- 
der the direction of Mr. Fellows, representing the localities whence the mar- 
bles have been brought, and their appearance on the original sites ;—:he 
characteristic scenery; views of the objects lett behind, which it has not been 
found possible or expedient to remove; copies of inscriptions, and a collection 
of coins of the confederated cities of Lycia; forming altogether a most beau- 
tiful and complete series of illustrations, which are to be placed in the British 
Museum; and so placed, we hope, as to be rendered generally and easily 
accessible, 

1, The most important cf the relics which may be included in the first class, 
the earliest in point of date and the most valuable in the eyes of the antiquary, 
are four stupendous tombs or monuments. Two of the stele, or pillar form, 
(a high square column with a hollow chamber or sarcophagus at top, and a 
flat projecting cover) which, from the most conspicuous of their sculptured 
ornaments, have been styled the Lion tomb, and the Harpy tomb; and two 
of that form, which Mr. Fellows has denominated gothic-shaped, consisting 
of a lofty square pedestal of three stories, the lowest hollow, the next solid, 
and the third hollow, with a vaulted top or cover, surmounted by an upright 
ridge, forming at each end a sort of arch, like the pointed gothic in shape.— 
The cover and sides of these peculiar shaped tombs being sometimes plain, 
sometimes covered with inscriptions or sculpture. Those brought away are 
the only highly ornamented specimens which have been found, and, from the 
sculptured subjects, have beendenominated by Mr. Fellows, the Chimera tomb, 
and the Winged Chariot tomb. 

The most ancient of the stele or square pillar-shaped tombs—perhaps the 
oldest of all the sculptured specimens brought over—is the Lion tomb, just 
arrived, an¢ which is singularly interesting and remarkable, as linking these 
Xanthian remains with known examples of Babylonian and Persepolitan art, 
thus affording indirect evidence of the oriental origin of the early people of 
this country. The two lions crouching down, and with an extraordinary ex- 
pression, are quite Persepolitan ; and the figures at the end exhibitthe group 
of the man, with a sort of Egyptian peruke, wrestling with and slaying the 
upright lion, a mythological or astronomical emblem, continually repeated in 
the Persian and Babylonian relics, These extraordinary slabs of marble, 
which formed the chamber at the top of the stele, have been engraved in Mr. 
Fellows’s ‘ Lycia.’ 

The frieze which surrounds the top ofthe Harpy tomb was one of the first 
brought here, and it has been placed in the Museum since April 1842, There 
is a small wooden model of the whole tomb, as it stood on the original site, 
placed near it, so that the form, as well asthe external ornaments of this extra- 
ordinary relic, have become familiartothe most uninformed of the visitors to 
the Museum ; it stood, as Mr. Fellows has described it, on the brow of the 
Acropolis of Xanthus, and consisted of a square shaft in one huge block, about 
seventeen feet in height, weighing about eighty tons; upon the top of this 
shaft was a hollow chamber ior the dead, surrounded by the bas-reliets in 
white marble, three feet six inches high. Upon these rested the square pro- 
jecting cover or capstone, weighing from fifteen to twenty tons. The bas- 
reliefs of this monument are in a style of art of which but one other example 
exists in Europe, a celebrated marble pow in the Villa Albania and quoted 
by Winkelman, as the most ancient specimen of Greek scuipture known in 
the world. Mr. Fellows procured a cast from this marble when he was at 
Rome last spring, and this being now placed near the Xanthian bas-relief, the 
immediate comparison leaves no doubt of the identity of age and style. 

At each end of the north and south sides of this frieze is a harpy, flying 
outwards, and holding in her talons a draped temale figure ; below one harpy 
is seen a filth femaie, kneeling, and covering her face with her hands. 
That these represent the old Homeric legend of the daughters of King Pan- 





darus, (an interpretation first suggested by Mr. B. Gibson at Rome,) seems 
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now generally admitted. ‘Pandarus of Crete steals the living golden 
fabricated by Vulcan, fiom the teraple of Jupiter. The fatherot the 
avenges this theft by the destruction of Pandarus, whose orphan daughters 
are brought up by the goldesses, Venus nourishesthem with honey and wine ; 
Juno endows them with beauty and intelect. Diana gives them tallness of 
stature; Mineiva teachesthem to sew and to weave. When they are of a 
proper age Venus is aboutto bestow husbands onthem : but Jupiter, whose 
vengeance is not yet satisfied, sends the harpies, by whomthey are snatched 
away and carried into Tartarus.’ * 

‘Uhus the story is related by Penelope in the twelfth book of the Odyssey. 

That this catastrophe is aptly significant of death, and therefore a fit orna- 
ment for a funeral monument, seems clear. King Pandarus havin g been 
deified and worshipped in the valley of the Xanthas, gives it a peculiar inter- 
est and propriecy when found decorating a Xanthian tomb. To interpret the 
rest of the sculpture is not so easy, One of the seated figures on the west side 
is supposed to be Aphrodite, or Venus, and before her the three Graces closely 
poy as they are always represented in early Greek art. Opposite is Hera, 
or Juno, alsoon her throne; and before her the cow and her calf, emblemati- 
cal of lo and her son. Authorities not having agreed as to the significance 
of the sculptures on the other three sides, we shall defer all consideration of 
them for the present. It is evident that colour has been used in every part, 
some trace of which remained when tcund. All the blocks forming this monu- 
ment have been brought away, and there is some idea of reconstructing the 
whole as it stood when found, and setting it up in the Museum. We should 
be inclined to object strongly t> such a plan, with regard to this particular 
monument. Its highest value and importance is derived from the very pecu- 
liar style of the sculpture which, at twenty feet above the eye within the walls 
of agloomy Museum, would be out ot the reach of examination ; we say 
gloomy cowparatively, for how wouid it be possible to reproduce the effect of 
the same sculpture when seen, in the open air, under the brilliant skies of 
Lycia? A model, on a small scale, but larger than the one now exhibited 
with it, would convey an idea of the form and construction ; and for many 
reasons, we hope this plan will be abandoned. 

The same objections do not apply to the plan of reconstructing the other 
two tombs, which we are new to describe, wholly different in for m, of larger 
dimensions, the sculpture more salient, and in a less peculiar style. These 
also we owe to the last expedition. 

The Chimeeratomb seems toreter to the story of Bellerophon. On one side 
of the arched top is a chariot drawn by four spirited horses, urged on by a 
warrior in a heimet, and a charioteer ina Phrygiancap. They are advance, 
ing against the Chimea,a lioness, with the hinder parts of a goat and a dragon, 
who seems tu retire before them. The other side of the arch is very similar, 
evcept that under the feet of the trampling steeds, there is a panther instead of 
of the chimera. Along the narrow upright ridge, about J foot 8 inches in 
width, which surmounts the arched cover, runs a bas relief, representing on 
one side a battle, on the other a funeral procession. Thistomb had been over- 
thrown by an earthquake, the cover was found at the fvot of the base, and no 
other sculpture than that on the vaulted lid was tound near it. 

Of still greater inierestand beauty is the Winged-Chariottomb, On each 
side of the arched cover if a chariot with winged wheels, drawn by four horses 
and bearing and an armed hero and a charioteer ; along the upright ridge at 
top runs a bas-relief, representing on one side warriors crossing a river or 
sea ; on the other, achase. The shaft or middle part, a solid mass of rock, 
is sculptured in imitation of wood work, as if constructed of beams. The 
rests on a base or pedestal, round which runsa frieze in bas-relief, about four 
feet wide. The principai figure, on the cast side, is a Satrap seated on a 
throne, and habited exactly like Darius, in the Pompeian mosaie of the Battle 
ot Arbela, with the hood drawn over his head, and covering his chin ; figures 
of councillors or captives are beforehim. The same persunage 1s seen on 
the other side armed in the Persian manner, and doing battle; his name, 
Patapa, it inscribed over his head. Ateach end are two figures very majestic 
and graceful in design. One of these groups, a figure draped, who stands in 
act to crown or to create another, 1s repeated in the rock tombs, and seems to 
signify a kind of apotheosis of the dead. In interest, singularity, and in beau- 
ty of workmanship, this stupendous monument is at pe to the Harpy tomb ; 
but the style of art is wholly different, more free and animated, vigorous, and 
full of action ; while the figureson the Harpy tomb resemble, in the straight, 
stiff drapery and formal treatment, the earliest Etruscan. ; 

But what is most strange and unique in these enormous sepulchres, (archi- 
tectural masses of rock and stone, twenty or thirty feet high,) is, that in the 
external form they are imitative of wooden constructions, and carved to re- 
present logs square and round, beam ends, ties, morstices, panels,—.n short, 
they remind one of nothing so much as of enormous wooden chests or cabi- 
nets. In this respect they are quite peculiar tothe Lycian people, and without 
any parallel in those specimens of monumental architec ureof the Indians, 
Egyptians, Etruscanc, and Greeks, which are known to us ; independent, as 
it should seem, of any of the orders of architecture, if not prior to their in- 
ventions, but as symmetrical and elegant as they are singular. The same 
peculiarity of the imitation of primitive wooden structures is carried into the 
excavatedrock tombs, which abound inthe other Lycian cities, particularly 
near Telmessusand Pinara. From one point (at Pinara), which is sepie- 
sented in one of the drawings, fifteen hundred of these excavations have been 
counted: the cliffs, to use Mr. Fellows’s expression, are literally honeycombed 











with these singular receptacles, all carved out, and richly decorated with bas- 
reliefs, some ot which are painted in vivid colours. Casts from many of 
these have been brought home in the last expedition ; accurate drawings, 
coloured on the spot, from others. ‘These, we presume, willalso be placed in 
the Museum ; and these only can convey a just idea of works so woncerful 
and elaborate, that the least of them must have required years of labour. 

To the same period and to the same people, belong the sculptured slabs and 
fragments of friezes which were found built into the Roman walls. A spirited 
procession of chariots—having the appearance of a triumph—the horses harness- 
ed and dressed in the Persian, not the Greek fashion, and four beautiful winged 
sphinxes appear to have adorned a tomb sim lar to that of the satrap Patara, 
and which, having been destroyed and flung down ages ago, has served for ma- 
terial forramparts. Another relic, apparently coeval with the above, also found 
embedded inthe old walls, is the frieze of wild animals, the bear, the deer, 
the lion attacking the stag, the satyr creeping on the ground ; anda narrower 
frieze representing fowls and fighting cocks, full of life and spirit, though some- 
what coarse in execution. 

Tue monnien swe have just described, whether detached erections, or exca- 
vations, or sculptured fragments, are supposed to be the remains of a people 
whem we call the Xanthians or Lycians, and who called themselves the Tra- 
mile, and are so styled by Herodotus ; a people of Scythian orig n, intermingled 
with the Cretan colonists. The inscriptions are in a language and character, 
which we call Lycian, a language distinct from Greek, and which philologists 
suppose to be a dialect of the Indo-Germanic or Scythien. On some of the 
sculptured tombs, bvilinguar or duplicate inscriptions have been found, in this 
tongue and in the Greek—the most valuable to antiquarians. The most remare 
kable of the inscribed s'ones, is a stele thirteen feet high of which the sculptures, 
at top and capstone, if such there were, are lost. The shaft is covered on 
every side with a long inscription in the Lycian character, of which exact casts 
have been taken and copies dispersed through the learned societies of Europe, 
but it has not yet been wholly deciphered. 

To the second class of these fragments, which we have ventured to call 
the Greco-Persian, belong a mass of ruins, friezes, pediments, mutilated 
statues, found together in the Greek city, to the south-east of the ancient 
Acropolis; they appear to have been shattered and overthrown by an earth- 
quake, and flung down the steep declivity, and this catastrophe must have 
taken place at a period posterior in date to the comparatively modern edifices , 
overwhelmed by orin the fall, and lying buried beneath them. Amongst 
these ruins were found the two friezes, now arranged on the north or south 
sides of the Phigalian Room in the British Museum; the larger one, about 
three feet tour inches in depth, consists of twelve large slabs ot Parian mar- 
ble, brought home in 1842, and four more just arrived, making in all sixteen, 
They represent a furious and animated combat, evidently between Greek and 
Persians, andthe Persians are as evidently the victorious party. The grou 
ing and arrangement are very animated, the relief bold and salient; the style 
of art, though not firs: rate, extremely good. We see here Persians, whe have 
struck down Greek warriors, and deadly coutests between warriurs all habited 
in the Greek tashion; hence we must infer, that in this combat, whatsoever 

the cause, whatsoever the scene, the Persians were assisted by Greek al- 


! lies against Greeks, and were victorious over Greeks. 


The narrow trieze, about two feet in width, is in a style of art similar to or 
contemporary with the last, but even more curious and interesting in point of 
subject. It represents the siege of a fortified town; a crowd ol people are 
seen entreating refuge within the walls, while a warrior peeping over the bat- 
tlements, looks as if much inclined to question their right of entry,—in fact, 
so comically animated is the expression in this diminutive figure, that he 
actuaily seemes to be shaking his head at them: then there is the sally, the 
assault; and inthe centre of one side a chief in Persian attire seated under an 
umbrella, while captive chiefs of the city are pleading before him. 

Notwithstanding the small roportions of this frieze, it is full of vigour and 
spirit, both in conception eal execution, and the story 1s admirably told. 
Amid the same mass of ruins were found two lions, admirably scu!ptured, 
but broken into fragments; these have been brought over, and can berestored, 
Also statues of nymphs and goddesses with light drapery, blown out by the 
wind; fragments of fluted lonic columns, and large portions of a double egge- 
and-tongue cornice, 

The two friezes, and numerous fragments of the statues and columns, have 





been placed in the British Museum since last year ; the portions undiscovered 
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or left behind in former expeditions, have now arrived, and the work of res- 
toration, as far as the sculpture is concerned, has been confided to Mr. Wesi- 
macott. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Fellows, after a minute and careful inspection of 
these blocks, friezes, cornices, columns, statues—all found on or near one 
eonicaias spot, and differing in style of art from all the other remains, that 

'y, in a manner, reconstruct themselves into one magnificent edifice of the 
fonic order, but whether tomb or trophy, does not seem clear. This supposed 
reconstruction is so extremely plausible and ingenious, and involves so many 
important considerations, both m an historical and artistic point of view, 
that we must for the present reserve it for a future and separate essay. We 
have seen a skeich of it, intended, we believe,to form one of the series of 

architectural illustrations to be placed in the British Museum, and, ere long, 
we may, perhaps, be allowed ,to place it, with some observations, before the 
readers of the Athzneum. 

Of its correctness architects and antiquarians must judge, and it will pro- 
bably cause much discussion. Of its beauty, and of its analogy in point of 
form and style, with other monuments existing in the country, though not in 
the immediate neighbourhood, there can be no doubt whatever. Of this more 
hereafier. Meantime, as to the purport of the sculptural part of these re- 
mains, the friezes already described, it seems generally agreed that they 
relate to the history of Harpagus, and that it is the old Sairap bimse!f who 
is represented in the narrower frieze, enthroned under the umbrella, aud deal- 
ing judgment on the captives. ‘Chis will be better understood by a rapid 
glance at the story, as told in Herodotus. Astyages, King of Persia, having 
been warned in a dream that his infant grandson, Cyrus, would deprive him 
of his kingdom, commanded Harpagus to destroy the child. Harpagus, 
struck with pity, disobeyed the order, and only exposed it: on learning this, 
Astyages ordered the son of Harpagus to be slain, and served up at the table 
of his parent, afterwards informing him that he had feasted on the body of his 
son. Harpagus vowed against the tyrant a deep and deadly vengeance, ard 
twelve years afierwards assisted Cyrus to mount his grandfather’s throne. 
Afier this we find Harpagus in great favour with Cyrus, and among his 
recorded actions we have the conquest ot Lycia, and the siege and capture 
of the city of Xanthus. It appears that these events took place about 559 
years beture the Christian era ; that Harpagus was assisted by a body of loniau 
and Etolian mercenaries (which exactly tallies with the representation on the 
two friezes): and that the Xanthians on this occasion, disdaining to yield, put 
to death their wives and children, and were massacred within the wails ot their 
town. In the opinion of Mr. Fellows, the whole edifice was either a trophy 
erected at a later period to commemorate this event, or a mausoleum to 
the honour of the Greek warriors who fought on the side of the Persians. 
Unfortunately, no inscription has been found, though diligently sought for. 
The subject is a Persian conquest, the style and the workmanship pure Greek ; 
these two points are certain; the rest is conjecture, which future researches 
may either confirm or refute. 

‘o this class of tragments of Greek art also belong the small friezes repre- 
senting tuneral subjecis; a procession bearing presents, and a chase, very 
spirited in design and treatment, but rather unfinished in style of execution. 

hese are in the British Museum. 

3. The third class of fragments are those referable to the time of the Roman 
dominion. Lycia, as our readers need hardly be reminded, tecame a Roman 
province under Claudius. The relics of this period are nét very valuable; 
those which have been brought away are the two metopes and Triglyphs, 
from the wiumphal arch or gateway, inscribed with the name of Vespasian, 
and some illustrative drawings representing baths, mosaic pavements, sarco- 
phagi, &c., besides numerous coins and inscriptions. 

It was in clearing away the rubbish which choked upthe arch of Vespasian, 
that they came to a part of the old Cyciopian walls, and found thereon an 
inscription in honour of Glaucus and Sarpedon, \carrying the imagination 
back to Homer and the mingling streams of poetry and history. 














Why boast we, Glaucus, our extended reign, 
* Where Xanthus’ streams enrich the Lycian plain, 
Why on those shores are we with joy surveyed, 
Admired as heroes and as gods obeyed, 
Unless great acts superior merit prove, 
And vindicate the bounteous power above? 
Iliad B. vi. 

How vulgar are all the Roman associations in comparison to those exqui- 
site Greek legends through which humanity was deified! 

4. Of the fourth class—the Byzantine or early Christian remains—there 
were found in Xanthus the ruins of several large churches, convents, and 
chapels, constructed, as in Italy, out of the ruins of Pagan grandeur. ‘The 
fortifications of the city date from this period, and a great part of the sculp- 
tures pony brought away were found built into the ramparts, as well as 
into the walls of common dwellings—evidence that here, as elsewhere, the 
lide ot devastating barbarism was succeeded by a state of benumbed ignorance 
and bigotry. Crosses of various forms, and other Christian emblems and 
monograms, were found; and specimens of these, and of ironwork, pottery 


ware with the Rhodian stamp, fragments of glass, &c., have been brought 
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forest and deposit it with a relation who was to be trusted, who would not be 
suspected of possessing so much wealth, and who resided about two days’ 
journey from the place. 

Fora time, Paul Kinmayer resisted every importunity of his wife. Who 
would protect them should the anticipated attack take place in his absenc> ? 
the domestics were old and infirm, and they would be too much alarmed for 
their own safety to care much forothers not akintothem. But when his wife 
spoke upon the future ; when she impressed on him that it was wealth only 
that would be required of them, and that, deprived of that, all for 
which they had so long struggled would be scattered in a moment, his reso- 
lution gave way. 

‘1 go,’ he said, ‘ and I leave you in the trust of One whose all-powerful 
hand will protect you; unless, indeed, in his infinite wisdom, he deems 
it — that the innocent should fall as an example and terror to the 
guilty.’ 

Collecting all that was most valuable into a small packet, as the evenin 
approached, the merchant was prepared to depart. One jewel only remaine 
behind—it was his own miniature, set in a locket, with diamonds of great 
value. It was his wedding gift to Amelia, and with it he hesitated to part; 
and he placed it again around her neck with the same fervour and affection 
that he felt when he first presented it. To her and to his daughter, the name- 
sake of her mother, he gave some necessary directions for their welfare during 
his absence, and taking an affectionate farewell, he departed, unknown to any 
but themselves. 

It was in the evening of the fourth day after the merchant had departea 
that the roll of the drums, the shrili voice of the trumpet calling to arms, and 
the tumult among the inhabitants without, proclaimed to the inmates of the 
mansion that the enemy was fast approaching. The town was, indeed, filled 
with Ausurian troops, but these had been so often and lately harassed and de- 
feated by the victorious arms of the French, that it was not without reason 
the citizens felt strong misgivings in their prowess. 

All chance of the merchant being enabled to reach his house, or even to 
obtain admittance within the town previous to the termination, was now en- 
tirely shut out. The wife had but little doubt that his reputed wealth would 
not permit the house to pass unmolested; and after causing the deors to be 
barricaded, and the windows and shutters secured, she proceeded with her 
daughter to the ianermost apartment of the mansion. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


On the return of the merchant, the French army was evacuating the place, 
carrying with them the trophies they had wrested from the conquered Aus- 
trians, and a large supply of'stores and plunder trom the devoted town. Paul’s 
heart died within him as he stealthily entered the suburbs, and proceeded to- 
wards the place of his own residence. 

Withinthe town all wascontusion and dismay ; here were open storehouses, 
rifled of their contents, the very doors torn from their hinges; there, the trim 
gardens of the richer classes broken down and trampled over; in the market- 
places were groups of the middle and lower classes, loudly complaining of 
the excesses of both Austria and France. Still Paul stopped not to join in 
the general outcry ; his only anxiety was his own home. At length he reach- 
ed his dwelling. With what a pang of intense anxiety he rushed through 
the open portal! The servants had evidently fled; the stairs bore the marks 
of heavy footsteps. Paul stopped not to examine them, or he would have 
seen that they were traced with gore. 

With the speed of thought he rushed into their accustomed sitting-room, 
and there a horrid spectacle awaited him. On the ground Jay his wife, stab- 
bed through the heart ; one hand had fallen back as if to protect her from the 
attack of the assassin, while the other grasped tightly a few links of the slight 
gold chain to which had been attached the diamond mounted portrait. 

Of his daughter there were no traces. Loudly did he call, and wildly did 
he seek, first in his own house, and then through the whole of the town, until 
it was whispered abroad that he was mad ; and so, for a time, he was; but 
anxiety brought weariness, and repose led to reflection. 

How deeply Paul Kinmayer reproached himself for not taking the minia- 
ture with the other valuables, need not be related, since he little doubted that 
his wite’s resistance to part with it had led to the} fatal catastrophe. One re 
deeming thought only flashed across his mind, that by iis agency—if indeed 
she had not shared the fate uf her mother—ke might be enabled to discover 
the missing daughter. ‘I'o this end he resolved to devote the whole of his fu- 
ture existence ; and afterthe funeral of his wife, he disposed ot his house, the 
wreck of his household goods, and prepared to travel ; whither, he knew not ; 
but anywhere to fly from the scenes where all his hopes of earthly happiness 
had been blighted by the ruthless hand of the destroyer. 

‘And these,’ he said, as he turned from his native town and home, ‘ these 
are the deeds perpetrated under the sacred banner of liberty! Alas! how is 
the divine attribute desecrated! How little, but the name, exists in the blood- 
thirsty dynasty of France!’ 


CHAPTER III. 
Shall we follow the steps of Paul Kinmayer tor twelve years? Shall we 





away : thus completing the series of remains illustrating the religion, history, | "late how he a “ se gad ere sept a wake of the F sapien f 
and arts of the Lycian cities from the earliest to the latest period of their | — S°Metlmes tn Cisguise——how minute, but yet how cautious were his inqui- 


existence, through a space of about a thousand years. 


ries, and, alas! how fruitless ? Shall we say bow the hale man grew grey 


I: remains to mention a series of illustrative drawings which have been | 24 feeble, as though halt a century had passed over his head, in scarcely 


executed by Mr. George Scharf, the artist who accompanied Mr. Fellows in 
the two last expeditions. And first, there is a large panoramic view ot the 
whole valley of Xanthus, takea trom the Acropolis, represen'ing accurately 
the exact locality of the various relicts since removed, the situations and ele- 
vations of the principal monuments, the Harpy tomb, Lion tomb, Winged- 
Chariot tomb, &c.; the manner in which the Greek fiagments lay togevner ; 
the river flowing to the sea ; the surrounding hills, and the distant snow-cap- 
ped summits of Mount Cragus bounding the prospect. Other drawings are 
executed in a light yet firm and effective style,on tinted paper relieved with 
white. These represent the grand old tombs (already described) as they ori- 
ginally stood, and others still{ standing ; views of the Rock tombs; of the 
scenery round intermingled with figures of the present inhabitants and groups 


more than a tithe of one? No; for we could relate nothing that would in- 
terest the reader—nothing but the patient suffering of a bereaved man ; hop- 
ing, but hopeless, seeking, but finding not; until it almost seemed that the 
faculties of the wanderer had ceased to embrace the original object of his 
mission: but they did not—they only slumbered. 

It was something beyond twelve years atter the scene related in our second 
chapter took place, that a French officer was reciti-g in one of the principal 
cafés of Paris, to an eager crowd of listeners, the particulars of an inglorious 
retreat frum Russia, of which he was one of the few survivors, His age could 
not have exceeded thirty ; but the dreadtul hardships of the Russian campaign 
had told fearfully upon his hardened features. ar, however, had nottamed, 
but had evidently added to, a naturally ferocious disposition ; for he was 


exhibiting the picturesque operations otf the excavators; and other subjects of | detailing, with savage satisfaction, the horrid torments of the enemy, already 


interest. 

To look from these beautiful drawings tothe sculptured marbles as they 
now lie in the dark vaults where their beauty is hidden in gloom; or scattered 
about inthe court-yards among vulgar modern rubbish, brickjand plaster,—or, 
as we last saw them, with the fog and rain of our chill climate beating on 
them,—Joes certainly awaken a melancholy teeling, and, as we look around 


us, halt in awe, and half in pity, the thought flashes across us—‘ Have we 


done well to bring these fair monumental forms away from their own bright 


his comrades had fallen a sacrifice. 

Among those who listened most attentively was a stranger, who sat, almost 
unnoticed, smoking in an obscure corner of the room ; an involuntary expres- 
sion ef disgust at length betrayed him, and all eyes were immediately turned 
to where he sat. 

‘[’ll wager a Napoleon,’ said the officer, ‘ that the old German never smelt 
powder but on a review day; and never saw more smoke than that which 


land? to dig them up where they rested amid olive groves and cypresses, and | proceeded from his own meerschaum.’ 


flowery bushes which veiled decay with beauty? to pull them down, where 


‘Better if others were like me; who, remembering only that they are sol- 


they stood up in the blue airagainst the shining sky, upon heights clothed with | diers, torget that they are men,’ 


living verdure,—to exhidit to vulgar starers their mutilated grandeur, or 


‘ How!’ exclaimed the officer, starting on his feet, ‘ such sentiments here 


build up again their giant fragments, in our gloomy air, in our confined halls? | are dangerous; but you Germans are ever mysticai. However, 1’ll tell 
O beauty! Odeath! O memory! is not this desecration ? is not this pro- | you a German adventwe, so, garcon, another bottle of coti roti, and then 
’ 


fanation ?’~and a true voice within us answers ‘ No, it is not; but rather a 


new cree st of the sacred old. We have taken them from the silence and 
the oblivion of the ignorant desert, and we shall place them where intelligence 
and thought an | enthusiasm and admiration and wonder, stall throw round 
them a glory beyond the glory of their own beauty, and envelope them in an 
atmosphere of light, brighter than that of the sun-illumined solitudes whence 
they came !’"—London Athenawn. 





THE BRILLIANT LOCKET, 


BY J.E, CARPENTER, AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF THE DREAMER,’ ETC. ETC 


CHAPTER I. 


It was in the autumn of the year 1800, when the republican army under Ney, 


Moreau, Lamb, Cyr, and other of its bravest generals, was pursuing its vic- 
torious career, and laying waste some ofthe most important towns in Germany, 
the circumstance thai we are about to relate took place. 

The frequent want of stores, ammunition, and money, in the republican 
armies, and the a of plunder then so frequently held out to the French 


soldiersjas the'reward of victory, caused no inconsiderable alarm nthe breasts of 
the more peaceable in 


become the theatre of hostilities. 


Aseng Sots, the inhabitants of a German town of consideraole importance 
——and which for distinction we will call Esristien—had ample reasons for 


end wa the daily, almost hourly, approach of the French being ex- 
pected, 


The family of Paul Kinmaye 
amongst those most agitated by , 
consisted of his wife, an only dau 


r,a merchant-cilizen of great wealth, was 
he afflicting intelligence. His household 
ghter, and a few domestics in whom he could 
place confidence. His daughter was the spring which regulated every action 
of the merchant's life; she wastie apple of his eye, the sunshine of his shady 
places; for her he had accumulated his wealth, that her rare beauty might 
win with itga station ofrank and influence ; and now the hope of a whole life- 
time might be wrecked in a few brief hours. 

His wife was the first to suggest a plan for the concealment of their trea- 
sares. Their mansion was situated near the extremity of the town, and 
from it a secret passage communicated with a bower in the garden adjoins 
ing ; from thence, in the evening, a man might easily steal unperceived to the 
adjacent woods; and there she proposed that the merchant should, at night- 
time, bury his treasure; or, at any rate, that he should proceed through the 


‘Do you happen to know the German town of EsristizNn ?’ inquired the 
officer. 





habitants of those places which were considered likely to 


The dull eye of the stranger seemed suddenly lit with a liquid fire, as he 
answered in the affirmative. 


‘It was my first campaign,’ continued the other; ‘my father had been one 
ofthe bravest’ [he meant one of the most bloodthirsty] ‘ leaders of the revo. 
lution. His influence obtained for me a commission; and, crowned with 
success, | found no difficulty in earning for myself promotion. In the action 
Lalluded to we were allowed but two hours to make what pillage we could in 
the town of EsrisTiEN before we proceeded onward to greater and more gio. 
rious victories. Well, there was a jeweller of great wealth, whose house, 
which was pointed out to me by an Austrian prisoner, we entered, but jn 
which neither jewels nor portable valuables could we find. The servants fled 
on our first entrance; the wife and daughter alone remained. The latter had 
locked themselves in a room which we soon burst open; we demanded of 
them their valuables ; the trumpets had already sounded ‘To horse!’ and | 
was preparing to leave the house, when a gold chain around the neck of the 
elder female, attracted my attention. There was attached to it’ 

‘ A portrait?’ asked the stranger, in a tone of ill-concealed anxiety. ‘ Don’ 
interrupt me,’ said the narrator ; ‘the story is droller than any would imagine.’ 

The blood of the stranger came and went rapidly, and, putting down his 
pipe, he was observed, for the moment, feeling about his pockets, as if in 
search of some missing article. 

‘You're right; it was a portrait; and in a most valuable setting. Provoked 
at obtaining no booty, | demanded it of her; she should have had the worth- 
less miniature, but she was obstinate. I tried to force ittrom her, but she 
resisted ; nay, more, she tried to seize a pistol from my belt, and, in the heat 
of my passion—I stabbed her.’ 

‘ Have you that portrait still?’ asked the German. ; 

‘Thave; though it has been taken from the setting, in which one of my 
own now glitters. You said you knew Epaistien.’ ’ 

‘[ did, years ago.’ ‘ 

‘And probably the original of this picture?’ said the officer, producing 


it. 

‘Well, well!’ 

‘Ah! is he alive?’ 

‘ He is—to be tur avencer!’ And before a movement was observed by 
the bystanders, Paul Kinmayer had, with fatal precision, levelled a pistol at 


’ 














the French officer, and shot him in the breast. 


forgetful of the severities he had but just escaped, and to which so many of 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mortally wounded, but not dead, he who had braved the heat of a hundred 
battles, and whom death had spared that he might make a more suitable 
atonement for his guilt, was carefully removed to a more private apartment, 

Paul, who might have escaped in the confusion, did not attempt to do so ; 
and he was, of course, taken into custody, and incarcerated in one of the dun- 
geons of the police. 

The following morning he was led forth for examination; the wife of the 
allen officer, he was told, would be his accuser. But he walked with a firmer 
tep and a lighter heart than usual, One portion of his mission had been 
ccomplished ; he had avenged his wife’s murder, but he had found no traces 
f his daughter. 

On reaching the place of examination, he was commandsd to stand fort®- 
a shriek—a long, agonizing shriek—was heard, and the prosecutrix fell sens 
less on the floor. ‘ 

Restoratives were applied, and on her recovery the causc of her agitation 
Was soon apparent. 

‘It is my tather!’ she said, and breaking throvgh the crowd, she again fell 
senseless in his arms. : 

The impetus of her tall eaused a locket to drop from her bosom, where it 
was still suspended by a chain. Paul Kinmayer snatched it up. Yes, it 
was the same—the same circlet of brilliants; but now it contained the por- 
trait oi—whom ?—ol his daughter’s husband—the murderer of his wife! 

Passing her to one of the attendants, tne oid man smote his breast, and 
called aloud in his trouble— 

‘ Was it for this thou wert preserved, my beautiful—my pure!’ 

In consequence of the state of the witness, the examimation was postponed, 
and the same evening the dying man requested that the prisoner, together with 
the chief of the police, might attend him. 

On their arrival life was ebbing fast. The confession of the officer was 
brief; he admitted the murder of Paul's wife, and the justice of his retribu- 
tion : he further confessed that the daughter, being almost a child, was carried 
away by the common soldiers to the rear of the army ; that she was torced 
from the apartment previous to, and knew nothing of, her mother’s fate ; and 
that, repenting of his act, he had had her conveyed to Paris, and educated at 
his own charge. With her years her loveliness increased ; and she, knowing 
him only as a benefactor, at last consented to marry him. ' 

This confession was attested and torwa:ded to the Emperor. Meanwhile 
the friends otf the officer came forward as prosecutors, his wife relusing to do 
so. The murder in the latter case was fully proved, and Paul was sentenced 
to death. 

On the morning appointed for his execution he was reprieved, and suilered 
to enter a monastery, Where he soon sunk under a broken heart. 

With his wealth, which was considerable, he founded a convent for the 
‘ Sisters of Mercy ;’ and in the still beautiful abbess, whose pie'y and benevo- 
lence so many have, with justice, lauded and admired, may be discovered the 
unfortunate daughter of Paul Kinmayer. 








A BACHELOR’s BLISS. 


It is a trite observation that the wheel of fortune 1s constantly turning 
round, If a person happen to be of that temperament which renders contra- 
diction a dangerous experiment, and that person resolve to tell a story, it is 
wel] to commenze with an assertion to which all the world is prepared to 
assent. A tenable position is thus secured to the narrator, and expectation 
as to any amusement that may be afforded to his hapless auditors is held ia 
politic subjection. Now ‘ gentle reader,’ 1 par:icularly desire to obtain a 
quiescent nod of silent approbation from you, inasmuch as I cannot bear to 
be contradicted, I can obey, for I have been a lieutenant—I can command, 
for Lama general,—anything but my owntemper, ‘This is an awkward 
exception to the universality of my power, you will say. Granted; but 
then 1 can give you one or two cogent reasons why the pungency of my tem- 
per is not very likely to be mollified. It is not of that kind which hearilessly 
inflicts suffering on others—so my conscience is not troublesome to me on 
that score ; and, secondly, am an old bachelor, and therefore, when my 
valet[who is a capital fellow in his way,) and my grooms, and - horses 
are all in that condition, health, and spirits which snit my taste and conve- 
nience, I am, tor the most part, insensible to the existing infirmity of my na- 
ture. There isa period in a man’s life, when youth is past, that brings 
before him—if he be a bachelor—scme melancholy reflections ; when the 
excitement of professional engagements becomes an annoyance ; when the 
fascinations ot the ‘ beau monde’ begin to reveal their frivolity to his mind . 
when the young and the lovely amidst ‘ beauty’s daughters ’ look upon him 
with only a fleeting glance ‘en passant,’ reserving their radiant smiles for 
those whom he may be conscious are his inferiors in all save the charm 
which green youthfulness possesses for blue eyes; when, turning from the 
bustle, the fatigue—ay, and from the applause and approbation of the world, 
his heart longs for the repose and solace of domestic life, and he feels it is 
too late to hope for those home joys which gilded the creams of his early 
days, and which so frequently vanish before the machinations of worldly 

olicv, 

" Such were my reflections as I leaned back in my travelling carriage on 
the evening of adark gloomy day in November, some few years ago; and 
to what dangerous conclusions they might have led, it is impossible to say, 
had they not been interrupted by the circumstance of the wheelers and lead- 
ers of my carriage taking it into their four heads to place my life in jeopar- 
dy by suddenly upsetting it. ‘The refractory animals were duly punished ; 
my man and the postillions were far too vociferous to permit me any chance 
of active service in the scene which presented itself; and having emerged, 
therefore, from a diich, sound, wind and limb. and superintendea the inter- 
esting process of landing my vehicle on the king’s highway, I omitted for 
that time the evident du/y of being in arage. 1 must do my valet the jus- 
tice to say, he saved me a monstrous deal of trouble by acting my part to 
pertection; and all things considered, it is, perhaps, generally speaking, 
more gentlemanly to be in a passion by proxy, though, of course, there are 
cases when every man is called upon to ‘forget himself” in self-defence. In 
due time we‘came up in the coo! of the evening’ to the quarters [had fixed 
upon for the night, and halted at ‘The Royal Hotel,’ in the county town of 
shire. With that celerity habitual to military men, I had posted in- 
cessantly the whole day, and at eight o’clock p.m. 1 found myself without 
any definite idea whether to order dinner, or tea, or go to bed. A bill of fare 
was read over to me in a most insinuating tone by mine host, and making 
a halt ac woodcocks, I forthwith ordered dinner, and sat down to my solitary 
meal without any taste for my birds or my own company. A second series 
of sombre thoughts were stealing a march upon me, and the sight of a sen- 
sible-looking sofa promised me the opportunity of indulging them after din- 
ner, when, with the dessert, was placed on thetablea ballucket. 

‘It is expected to be extremely well attended, sir, by the county families. 
Our rooms have all been engaged tor some time,’ and, with a kind of hesi- 
tating twirl of the napkin over his left hand, the polite waiter added, ‘ ex- 
tremely sorry, sir, that your room is up two pair of stairs, but’ 

‘ Ball ticket ! county families! up two pair of stairs!’ I repeated, ‘ What 
do you mean me to understand by all this jargon ?” ‘ 

‘Sir,’ replied the waiter, ‘my master begs to offer you a ticket for the ball, 
in case you feel disposed to join the company this evening.’ P 

‘ My compliments to your master,’ said I, ‘and 1 am in no mood to join 
any company whatever. I have been overturned to-day, and 1 would advise 
him to think about ordering me horses tor to-morrow that will keep clear ot 
a ditch,’ 

The man bowed, retired, and left me to the enjoyment of my sofa, my fire, 
and my wine; and I prepared to spend the two hours that intervened be- 
tween a rational, sober bed time, in that half-sleeping, half- waking, half- 
dreaming sort of siate, which may be presumed to be naiural to agentleman 
of fifty-five, afier travelling twice as many miles. Alas! how fleeting is 
human felicity! How transient the repose vouchsafed to mortals in this 
ever-shifling scene of things! Carriages began to roll; horses, in numbers 
sufficient, I dare say, to mount a whole troop of cavalry, were curvetting and 
prancing on the stones ; and the bustle of setting down end starting off was 
all enacted under my windows, Doors opened and shut fifty times in five 
minutes; waiters were calling and answering in every possible cadence ot 
which the human voice is capable; and the staircase, from time to time, re- 
sounded with what appeared to me the s‘eps of a whole army. The dreadful 
truth flashed upon my mind. The ball is in this very house, thought I ; and 
unable longer to bear the suspense, I rang the bell—nearly down, I dare say 
—I{ wish I could have fired a cannon. Fisher made his appearance. Now 
Fisher is about the very best valet that ever existed, and for this reason—he 
invariably says the right thing in the right place ; he uniformly does the 
proper thing at the proper time ; besides which summary recommendations, 
fre understands me and my ways, which are occasionally somewhat myste- 
rious to ordinary observers, and he not unfrequently comprehends what | 
like and what I dislike better than! do myself, I know it has been said 
that Fisher manages his master—a regular impossibility !—Butto resume the 
thread of my miseries :— 

‘Well, Fisher,’ said 1, beating quick time with my left heel, ‘ what 
news ?’ 

‘The ball,’ said he. . 

‘Confusion!’ said J, ‘ plague on all balls, save cannon balls. I'll go to 
bed.’ 

‘] fear, sir, you will not tind your room altogether agreeable, as it is im- 
mediately over the orchestra of the ball-room; but 1 have laid out everything 











tor you to dress, should you please, sir, to go to the ball.’ 
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‘Dll not go to the bail,’ replied I, in a tone that was, in Fisher’s ears, a} But Louisa, mylove, you may go and bring her in after tea, I dare vay she 
signal that he should be silent; and silent he was; but all ‘atiention’ to ) can dance.’ 


divine what next was to be said or done. I continued to pace the room exact! 

as if I had been measuring paces tor a duel, and luoked at the ball ticket as if 
it had been a challenge trom the first shot in the empire. At length, thinking 
it best to follow the advice of my common council and face the enemy, | 
accoutred tor the ball, and entered the room with a stiff, dogged sense of 
annoyance—hating myself and everybody else. A pillar at the upper end of 
the room seemed a sociable ‘ poiat d’appui,’ and, unknowing and unknown, I 
there took up my position, inspected the people as they arrived, and reported 
them (at my own heod quarters) tolerably well-dcessed and well-appointed for 
a provincial assembly. Feathers waved, and diamonds sparkled ; the genile- 
men bowed, and the ladies smiled; and many a gay and pretty damsel flitted 

St without either attracting my eye or inviting my attention. I am no 
onger young, thought I, that’s certain! contrasting my own feelings with 
those portrayed in the countenances around me; and for the third time in 
one day [ was in danger of falling into a reverie a la ‘ Mundungus Trist,’ 
when one o! the stewards kindly rescued me from such an inappropriate em- 
ployment. He came towards me to offer me those attentions which are award- 
ed to strangers who are stranded in a ball-room. Iam notsuch an unequivocal 
tool as to be cavght dancing, and I was far too much out of humour to play 
at whist; therefore, | declined accepting his polite invitation to play—the tool 
—or a rubber, and remained constant to my fiiend the pillar. A quadrille 
was tormifg near me; three couples were in order and waiting for a fourth 
(or from the relative position of the parties [ believe I ought to say first) 
couple, ‘There isa momeni when a race-course is cleared, and steeds, jockeys, 
and spectators are all waiting for the signal to start; there is a moment when 
the iaunching vessel slips from the last stay, and glides majestically on her 
element of future conquest; there is a moment—a single second only—be- 
tween the wurd of command and the roar of fierce artillery, teeming with the 
fate of contending mortals. These intervals are characterizad by silence and 
expectation. Thus was it with the quadrillers, The first couple came not, 
and murmurs of disapprobation at the delay were beginning to be audible, 
when one of the stewards appeared, and torthwith led his partner to the head 
of the qnadrille. The heed streck up, and, in due time, the tardy ‘fourth’ 
moved forwards, Iam, in various acceptations of the term, ‘ an old soldier,’ 
and by no means a novice in a ball-room; I have, in my day, seen much of 
the world, and nearly ‘from Indus to the pole’ have { had an opportunity of 
contrasting the varied charms of female beauty which may be viewed in nearly 
every possible latitude; but never had I seen—stay—once, and bat once, had I 
looked upon a female form and countenance as lovely as that of the prima 
donna of the quadrille. She was very young and very beautiful; but it was 
neither her youth nor her beauty which gave her the most fascinating charac- 
teristics, ‘There was a peculiar elegance and simple dignity in her every 
movement ; a depth of expression in her dark, liquid, blue eye; a charm in 
her complexion, which changed with every passing emotion of her mind; a 
glowing radiance in her sunny smile; all betokened that soul and heart were 
enshrined in the sweetest casket. {[t was ‘heart on her lips and soul within 
her eyes’ which stood personified before me—a ‘something than beauty 
dearer.’ [never in my life could ‘describe’ anything, save, perchance, a 
bivouac or a field of battle; therefore the foregoing hackneyed quotations 
must suffice. ‘Then, again,I am totally unable to give any idea of the costume 
of my euchantress, except that it was very simple, and the only ornament she 
wore was a diamoad bandeau, which confined her dark, glossy hair. Having 
looked as tong and as intently upon the fair danseuse as courtesy permitted, 
it occurred to me that 1 had supported the pillar long enongh, and that it be- 
came me to luok as it | were alive. I therefore made an advance to mix 
with the gay world, and the words ‘heiress,’ ‘only child,’ ‘engaged,’ ‘lovely 
gir},’ ‘belle of the rvom,’ met my ears on all sides, but no name; so that the 
usual query, Who is she? still remained unanswered. An elderly gentle- 
man stood on my right, whose point of attraction being, as [ soon perceived, 
similar to my own, | ventured to ask of him if he knew her ? 

Pe ig is my daughter, sir,’ was the reply, and at that moment the quadrille 
ended, 

‘The master of the revels reluctantly resigned his fair partner, and as she 
placed her arm within that ot her father, she looked up at her parent with such 
an expression ot devoted affection as no time will ever efface from my reco)- 
lection. Once only in my life had I seen such looks, and, for a moment, the 
remembrance ot ‘love's young dreain’ stole over me. But away, away— 
Uwere better I should speak, write, think, of the belle of a brilliant hour in the 
ball-room at ,than revert to days when the sun rose for me ir bright- 
hess, and set ina gloom that cast for ever a shade over the remainder of my 
life. Therefore,to return: it must not be supposed that my beautiful debu- 
tante was insensible to universal admiration; yet the smile which played up- 
on her rosy lips as she listened to the complimentary remarks of her partner, 
was cold, lifeless, and insipid, compared with that which thanked her father 
as he threw her shawl around her. The gentlemen protested that the shaw! 
was hideous, asa token of her approaching departure; but she simply an- 
swered she had no wish to stay, and shortly afier the bright vision passed 
from my eyes. Was it natural that a young creature should have‘no wish 
to stay’ ata ball where, for the first time, she had received the homage of ad- 
miring eyes and whispering tongues? Was it natural she should have time 





to love her tather in her looks, when half the men in the room were by their | 


looks loving her? Perhaps not; but if there be any objection raised (on the 
part of a keen and accurate observer of human nature) relative to this part of 
my tale why—as on all other occasions my words are tew—it was a 
fact, and there’s an end of the matter! 

_ As soon as the fair incognita had quitted the field, 1 began to think it was 
ume for me to march and reconnoitre my tent over the orchestra; however, I 
encountered the steward in the ante-room, who was returning {rom the ardu- 
ous duty of handing the dowager lady S——to her carriage, and to whom I 
addressed the query yet unanswered—' Who is she ?” 

‘ The beanteous she is Miss Courmey,’ he replied, ‘an heiress. Mr. Court- 
hey 1s a man of fortune, and lives in excellent style. His place is on your 
left on the road to ’ 

‘Thanks, and good success to you,’ said I; but the gentleman shook his 
head, and added— 

‘It is currently reported that Miss Courtney is engaged toa young clergy- 
man, the third son of Sir G. S ; yetas talents, family, and amiable char- 
acter are but ineflicient recommendations when foriune and preferment are 
wanting, papa won’t hear of the match at present.’ 

‘ She is a sweet creature,’ said [. 

‘Ah! quite enchanting,’ rejoined my friend; and with a bow anda smile 
he passed on. 

I pursued my way to my room, ‘to sleep—perchance to dream’—ay, but 
not of the beauteous Miss Courtney ; no, but of one to whom she bore a strik. 
ing resemblance, of one even more lovely, more fascinating. 1 was again a 
young lieutenant, loving and beloved—but, no matter; I hate dreams and 
dream-recorders. ‘So no more of that, Ha!, an’ thou lovest me.’ I had no 
very exalted idea of the breakfast which was likely to be presented on the 
morning after a ball at an hotel, therefore 1 consented to a forced march, much 
to Fisher’s astonishment. 

_ 4+ Wo years and a half after the incidents above related, I was requested to 
join the Christmas festivities at Edgecomb Park, and accepted the invitation of 
my old friend Sir George E , to become his guest. Poor Sir George! he 
is an excellent person in his way; he possesses a fine understanding, fine 
principles, fine fortune, fine establishment, anda fine wife; fine: than any 
finery lL ever beheld. Poor Sir George! perhaps tew persons can tell exactly 
why they marry; and very possibly, were I tu break my own regulation on 
the subject, I might be posed to give a satisfactory solution to the problem; 
but he, 1 rather believe, could only give the same answer to this query which 
suffices to account for all the unaccountable actions of his life—namely, that 

Lady i made it her most particular request,’ &c., &c. I never liked her; 
she is cold, calculating, and c-remonious; her countenance is as immovable 
as her features are faultless; her manners are characterized by the uniform 
observance ot politeness. She is well read and well dressed : very observant 
of deficiencies in the ‘style’ of her acquaintance ; very haughty ; in short, to 
my taste, very disagreeable ; and thankful am | that it was her will and plea- 
sure to offerto my luckless friend rather than to me; for, as I presume escape 
was impossible, | should have writhed, and I fear, turned restive, when en- 
trapped for life in her ladyship’s silken chains. 

did not reach Edgecombe Park till the close of the testive campaign, and 
the party had sobered down to a sociable set of intimetcs; in fact, so few 
guests remained, that the music-room was nearly deserted, and the evening 
quadrille was not formed without the aid of recruits of various ages and 
qualifications. The second or third night alter my arrival, having left the 
dinner-table early and rejoined the party in the drawing-room, a little, rosy, 
laughing girl, the daughter of my friend, came playfully cowards me, and beg- 
ged the tavour of me to dance with her, assuring me that unless [ complied 
with her request it would be quite impossible to make up the quadrille. ‘ And,’ 
added the litle prattler, ‘if you do not know the figures, J will teach you; 
and [am almost sure you could dance it you would try, for you are not so 
very old , 

1 was pondering on these ominous last words, and about to decline the hon- 
our intended for me, when a stately old dowager, with a supercilious toss of 
the head (for which same ‘toss’ I have taken the liberty of hating her ever 
sce), said to Lady E 

, Cannot you desire your governess to come in, just to make up a set?’ 

A, certainiy,’ replied the polite Lady E- , ‘if your triends will have 
the goodness to accept her services. She is very much out of health, and it 
was my Particular request to Sir George that Louisa should be taught by 
Madam B ; So that I really know nothing of her capabilities in dancing. 
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‘heiress’ vanished, the approbation of his family was withdrawn. His father 
resorted to the usual threats of tender parents, and vowed eternal displeasure 


‘At any rate,’ observed the odious dowager, ‘ it is her place to make herself | and ultimate disinheritance, What wasto be done? Love cannot live on 


generally useful, and I dare say will feel honoured (as she ought) by your 
indness,’—Another toss uf the head. 

Now would I rather bivouac all my life—nay, I should infinitely desire to 
be shot at once, rather than be this poor, helpless, hapless governess, thought 
L; and, with no very cordial feelings towards the old lady fehom I found it 
my appointed duty to hand to the card-table), | established myself as her ad- 
versary at whist. While meditating alternately on the odd tricksand honours 
of the gamevf whist, andthe honours and odd tricks of the game of human 
life, overheard Lady E observe, that she was quite concerned that the 
quadrillers sko ild be detained by the non appearance of ‘the governess.’ Not 
the first time, thought I, that I have seen three couples waiting for a fourth ; 
and, as I dealt the trump card, the door opened, and Louisa appeared, leading 
in Miss Courtney. 

I could not be deceived ;—no! that face and form, once seen, was neither to 
be forgotten nor mistaken. But howchanged since the festive night when I 
first saw her in the ball-rooms at ! Her garb of deep mourning, the 
deathlike paleness of her cheek, and the dark blue eye, which (rassed for one 
moment only) evinced all the wretchedness of hopeless grief,—all told that 
death and misfortune had combined to complete th's work of miserable de- 
pendence. Yet she appeared more lovely, than amidst the gay assemblage ia 
the ball at ‘There was in her whole air and manner a conscious dig- 
nity that might have awed the most presumptuous coxcomb. ‘Affliction had 
touched her looks with something that was scarcely earihly.’ 

‘ «She walks in beauty like the night,”’ drawled out Lady E , as she 
held a volume of the noble bard in her hand; and was proceeding to read the 
succeeding lines, when [ involuntarily exclaimed :— 

‘ By Jove! so she does!’ 

My three companions at the whist-table seemed electrified ; they now look- 
ed up—the lady looked round. 

‘General! you are dreaming,’ said one. 

‘Absent without leave,’ said my partner, 

‘Yes, that’s clear,’ said my adversary; who, showing up my revoke, claim- 
ed the rubber. 

i forgot to be angry with heror myself; I had but one idea—it was to res- 
cue Miss Courtney from the irksome situation in which she was so cruelly 
placed. I discovered a sudden inclination to escort my little friend through 
the quadrille; and, requesting that Miss Courtney would kindly yield her 
place, [ went through the mancuvre with the delighted Louisa much to my 
own satistaction, occasionally muttering an apologetic something to the won- 
dering bystanders about the whims of old bachelors. The ladies pronounced 
me a promising pupil in an accomplishment which was so nearly forgotten 
as to be almost new to me; and [ acquitted myself so greatly to their satisfac- 
lion that my services were in requisition to the happy exclusion of Miss 
Courtney, who was permitted to retire. 

I eagerly incuired her history, and learned that her father’s banker had sud- 
denly declared himsell insulvent, and, either by fraud or mismanagement, had 
involved the whole cf the personal property of Mr. Courtney. But this was 
not all; the titles to the very estates for which Mr. Courtney had (since his 
marriage) changed his name, became disputed; a chancery suit was institut- 
ed, and, at least for a time, the rents were vested in the hands of trustees, and 
thus all source of independent income was cut off. The sensitive mind ot 
Mr. Courtney gave way, his health declined, and the succeeding spring saw 
him extended upon the bed of death, leaving his beloved daughter a portion- 
less orphan. It did not occur to meto inquire the former nameof Mr. Court- 
ney; I was absorbed in listening to the details of those misfortunes which 
affected his child. 1 had seen her young and lovely, the centre of public at- 
traction, with much of this world’s gifts in her possession; and beheld with 
astonishment the change that calamity had wrought in her destiny. 

My reader may very possible insinuate, that had the young lady in ques. 
tion been an awkward, gawky, red-faced, red-armed damsel, my sympathy 
would have been as common as the change which excited it; and, be as- 
sured, gentle reader, 1 am by no means prepared to contradict you; for had 
she indeed been this uncouth creature, she could not again (and more forci- 
bly than ever) have brought before me the image of her whose memory from 
life’s earliest years I had cherished with enthussastic fidelity. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, I owed to this likeness an earnestdesire to know Miss Courtney, and 
if possille, to benefit her; and, however, Utopian this last design might be, yet 
i found itimpossible to suppress my inclination toattempt it. 

The heartless sang-froid of Lady E.’s manner—the very tone in which she 
commanded her power of being us2ful,—tormed a strikingly mourntul con- 














manity proclaims their due. 


placed it in the hands of its owner, with the following hasty note :— 


so earnestly desire to cultivate in your mind. 


thatthe communication may induce her to consider ine her tuture ériend. 


borne testimony to her superiority. 


soldier’s live. She smiled upon me and we parted—my tale of love untold 


spared, to return and lay my laurels at her feet. 


that a resemblance to your sainted parent induced me to ask your name. 
of the likeness to which [ have alluded, Miss Courtney brought no associa- 


came to my mind—for in grief | last saw her whose image lives again in 
you. And yet{am to you a stranger; I presume not to express my feel- 
ings on beholding that mourning garb; I forbear, tor sorrow is a theme on 
which I am not privileged tu enter, yet | cherish the hope, that while I shrink 
from profaning the sacred name of father, time and farther intercourse may 
prove to you the sincerity of my wish, that you should ‘eat of my bread, 
and drink of my cup, and be unto me as a daughter!’ Think of me as one 
whom your beloved mother honoured with her regard—think of me as—cal] 
me-—grandfather! If it so please you, I entreat you to confide in my friend- 
ship, and, above all, to believe me, ‘ Yours most respectfully, 
i” 

It required mach to convince my young friend of the apparently romantic 
assertions contained in the above communication, but there are few novels 
half so romantic as real life. However, in time I gained some insight into 
the events of her past life, and drew trom her the confession, that at the period 
of her father’s misfortunes she was engaged to a young clergyman, who at 





that time possessed neither fortune nor preferment. When the wealth of the 


trast to that homage which marked her debut at the county ball, to the tender- 
ness of that parent who formed her protection, whose eye watched, whose fos- 
tering hand caressed her:—he was no more, and his child stood alone in a 
cold, unfzeling, selfish world. O ye who bas in the sunshine ot prosperity ! let 
not ease and afiluence render you unmindiul of the trials which oftentimes 
bring to our families those females, who, well born, well bred, well educated 
are as capable as yourselves of appreciating the appendages of wealth to 
which they, in prosperous days, have been accustomed—who, in all that ren- 
ders woman estimable and attractive, may be your equals, perchance your 
superiors; with talents, acquirements, accomplishments, hearts, and disposi- 
tion, that render them worthy of those courtly scenes from which adventi- 
tious circumstances have banished them:—if ye be women, surely the common 
sympathies of your sex ought to secure to those placed in a dependent situa- 
tion near youthat courteous respect and gentle kindness which common hu- 
If ye be men, and, above all, it ye be enrolled 
in the band of your country’s gallant detencers, the chances incident to your 
profession will bring your thoughts home to domestic claims—to your wives, 
sisters, daughters—think of these ties, and the treatment you wish those rela- 
tives to experience, were fortune to doom them to unprotected dependence, 
and respect the feelings of one who, possibly, ‘ has no one to stand up for her,’ 
The tollowing day | rose early, and, without any defined plan of action, 
though the lonely governess was predominant in my mind, and, lounging into 
the library, mechanically took up the first book which presented itself. The 
name of Mary Evelyn Courtney met my eye: the book fell irom my hand; 
I saw the truth—the delightiul reality of all my wild imaginings. I thanked 
heaven for its mercy, and, ina tumult of mingled emotions, in which plea- 
sure outweighed all others, I again took the book, and ina short time 


.‘ Will Miss Courtney pardon the liberty I have taken in appropriating a 
volume of hers which chance threw in my way, the first page of which has 
awakened in my mind associations of no ordinary interest 2? Be not startled 
lady, it I avow that the name I there beheld was dear to me ere yon trod this 
earth. I would seek to converse with you alone ; but [ cannot, will not in- 
trude on your attention till 1 have established some claim to that confidence | 


_— 


was only twenty when I first saw and loved your mother—a creature more per- 
fect in form, more captivating in mind, than I have power or wish now to des- 
cribe. My heart, through the many vicissitudes of a soldier’s career, has 

Iloved her, and never loved another— 
but I was a younger son, withexpectations remote, ifnot precarious. I could 
hot endure the idea of involving a being so delicate in the hardships of a 


my only solace, the resolution to pursue my military duties, and, if life were 


Years rolled on before I visited my native land, and when at length I came 
to England, it was to find your mother the affianced wife of Mr. Everlyn. | 
need not say that your father’s high character bespoke the world’s applause, 
and proclaimed his bride was happy. To me that world appeared a blank. 
The camp furnished occupation and excitement to exertion, but the main 
spring of action was gone, and when, at the period of your birth, that pure 
spirit fled this world to seek one where its purity would be made perfect, all 
those feelings rushed to my heart, which, since her marriage, principle and 
duty had combined to subdue. 1 saw you, for the first time, ina gay and 
festive scene, but I will not touch on that period now—it is suificient to say 


had not while abroad heard of the change of name which your family had 
adopted, and while that of Evelyn would have at once justitied my discovery | but Wallace, without being in the leasttaken aback, filed out the Grenadiers 


love, let poets say what they please—so the lovers parted. 


Now, were it tobe asserted that I at once determined on making Miss Court- 
ney my heiress, it might be doubted ; or, if credited, might be set down as the 
freak of a romantic and disappointed old bachelor. But, however this may 
be settled in your mind, gentle reader, true it is, that within a very few weeks; 
ata neighbouring church, the lovely Miss Courtney was standing at the altar 
while the emphatic words, ‘ I pronounce that they be man and wite ~ 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;’ and, ‘Lo, 
thus shall the man be blessed !’ were being uttered; and, as ifto render the 
scene complete, by her side stood one whose looks betokened more than words 
can well describe, and who, gently taking her hand, invested it with that in- 
dissoluble link which binds two hearts in one. All seemed happiness :—the 
bridegroom was happy—the bride was happy—and there stood by one on 
whose bosom she laid her head to hide her emotion. Was he happy? Did 
he say ‘Amen’ to the whole scene? If the suffused eye, which stays the ut- 
terance ol the sofiest words, and the warm embrace of paternal love, are evi- 
dences—he was. 

It may here be added, that the softening of the obdurate hearts of relentless 
parents had been effected by the signing of certain deeds and documents, in 
which it was necessary that I should take a prominent part; and that the 
young couple returned to the rectory which was henceforward to be their home, 
and whither | accompanied them to end my days as an adopted parent. 


BATTLE OF BUSACCO. 


Tnis battle, fought on the 27th September, 1810, though one in which the 
losses of the French and the losses of the British and Portuguese army, com- 
manded by Lord Wellington, were not of that magnitude to give ita first- 
rate place on the battle list, the loss of the French being not more than about 

five thousand fifso much], including four Generals, viz., General Guain 
d’Orge killed, Generals Foy and Merlg wounded, and General Simon made 
prisoner, while the loss of the allied army was under two thousand, amongst 
which number not one General Officer had fallen: thus, then, the total loss of 
the two armies, counting about one hundred thousand combatants, was under 
seven thousand, ‘This same battle of Busacco was, nevertheless, one of the 

most serivus ever jcught in the Peninsula, and for this reason—it was the 

first in which the Portuguese levies were brought under fire, and upon their 
conduct in this their maiden effort agains: their veteran opponents, depended 
the fate of Portugal and the Peninsula also, This being the case, it must 
ever be classed as a very imyorant event, and one that should be recorded 
by the historian with great care and fidelity yet, strange to say, there is not, 
that I have read, at least, any correct report of this battle in print. In vain 
do we turn to Colonel Napier’s splendid nistory of the war in the Peninsula, 
im expectation of finding acorrect account, but no such account, Is to be 
there found. In the fifth volume of his book, he gives the authority of Colo- 
nel Waller, an officer on the Staff of the 2nd division, and it would appear 
that Colonel Napier, never doubting [and who could doubt so circumstantial 
a detail as that given by Colonel Walle: ?] this account, published his descrip- 
tion of the partthe 3rd division took in the battle in conformity with Colonel 
Waaller’s report. 


The haze was so thick that little could be seen at any great distance, but 
the fire of the light troops along the tace of the hill put it beyond doubi that a 
battle would take place. Lord Wellington was close up with the brigade 
of Lightburne, and from the bustle amongst his Staff, it was manifest that 
the point held by Picton’s Division was about to be attacked. Two guns 
beionging to Captain Lane’s troop of artillery were ordered up on the leit of 
the 88th Regiment, and immediately opened their fire, while the Portuguese 
battery, under the German Major, Aranchild, passed at a trot towards the 
Saint Antonio Pass, in front of the 74th British. : , 

A rolling fire of musketry, and some discharges of cannon, in the direc- 
tion of Saint Antonio, announced what was taking place in that quarter, 
and the face of the hill immediately in front of the brigade of Lightburne, 
and to the leftof the 88th Regt., was beginning to show that the efforts of the 
enemy were about to be directed against this portion of the ground held by 
the 3rd division. 

The tog cleared away, and a bright sun enabled us to see what was pass- 
ing before us. A vast crowd of tirailleurs were passing onward with great 
ardour, and their fire, as well as their numbers, was so superior to that of 
our advance, that some men of the brigade of Lightburne, as also a few of the 
88th Regt., were killed while standing in line; a colour serjeant named 
Macnamara was shot through the head close beside myself and Ensign Ow- 
gan. Colonel King, commanding the 5th os. pe which was one of those 
belonging to Lightburne’s Brigade, oppressed by a. desultory fire he was un- 
able to reply to without disturbing the formation of his battalion, brought his. 
regiment a little out of its range, while Colonel Alexander Wallace, of the 
88th, took a file of men from each company of his regiment, and placing them 
under the command of Captain George Bury and Lieutenant William Mac- 
kie, ordered them to advance to the aid of ourpeople, who were overmatched 
and roughly handled at the moment, Our artillery still continued to dis- 
charge showers of grape and canister at half range, but the French light 
troops fighting at cpen distance, heeded it not, and continued to multiply in 
great force. Nevertheless, in place of coming up direct in front of the 88th, 
they edged off to their left, out of sight of that corps, and far away from 
Lightburne’s Brigade, and from the navure of the ground, they could be nei- 
ther seen or their exact object defined ; as they went to their left, our advance 
inclined tothe right, making a corresponding movement ; but though nothing 
certain could be known, as we soon lost sight of both parties, the roll of mus- 
ketry never ceased, and many of Bury’s and Mackie’s men returned wound- 
ed. Those two officers greatly distinguished themselves, and Bury, though 
badly wounded, refused to quit the field. A soldier of Bury’s company, of 
the name of Pollard, was shot through the shoulder, but seeing his Captain 
wounded, and continue at the head of his men, threw off his knapsack and 
fought beside his officer ; but this brave fellow’s career of glory was short,a 
bullet penetrated the plate of his cap, passed through his brain, and ne fell 
dead at Bury’s feet, These were the sort of materials the 88th were 
formed of, and these were the sort of men that were unnoticed by their 
General ! 

Lord Wellington was no longer to be seen, and Wallace and his regiment 
standing alone without orders, had to act for themselves. The Colone] sent 
his Captain of Grenadiers [Dunne] to the right, where the rocks were high- 
est, to ascertain how matters stood, for he did not wish, at his own peril, to 

uit the ground he had been ordered to occupy without some strong reason 

or so doing. All this time the brigade of Lightburne, as also the 88th, were 





It is then to the child of my | standing at ‘ 
first, my only love, that I must intrust the history of my early life in the hope "na be aaa ee 


In a tew moments, Dunne returned almost breathless ; he said the rocks 
were filling fast with Frenchmen, that a heavy column was coming up the 
hill beyond the rocks. and that the four companies ot the 45th were about to 
be attacked. Wallace asked if he thought balf the 88th would be able to do 
the business? ‘ You will want every man,’ was the reply. : 

Wallace, with a steady but cheerful countenance, turned to his men, and 
looking them full in the face, said, ‘ Now, Connaught Rangers, mind what 
vouare goingto do; pay attention to what I have so often told you, and when 
I bring you face to face with those French rascals, drive them down the hill 
—don’t give the false touch, but push home to the muzzle! If have nothin 
more to say, and if I had, it would be of no use, for in a minut or two there’ll 
be such an infernal noise about your ears, that you won't be able to hear 
yourselves,’ , 

This address went home to the hearts of us all, but there was no cheering ; 
a steady but determined calm had taken the place of any lighter feeling, and 
it seemed as if the men had made uptheir minds to go to their work unraffled 
or too much excited. bs ’ 

Wallace then threw the battalion from line into column, right in front, and 
moved on our side of the rocky point ata quick pace; on reaching the rocks, 
he soon tound it manifest that Dunne’s report was hot exaggerated ; a num- 
ber of Frenchmen were in possession of this cluster, and sO soon as we ap- 
proached within range, we were made to appreciate the effects of their fire, 
for our column was raked from front to rear. The moment was critical, 


and Ist battalion companies, commanded by Captains Dunne and Dansey, 


“ions to my mind. Last night, when you entered this drawing-room with the and ordered them to storm the rocks, while he took the 5th battalion compa- 
traces of grief on your countenance, again the still more evident similitude 


ny, commanded by Captain Oates, also out of the column, and ordered t at 
officer to attack the rocks at the opposite side to that assailed by Dunne and 
Dansey. This done, Wa_lace placed himself at the head of the remainder of 
the 88th, and pressed on to meet the French column, 

At this moment the four companies of the 45th, commanded by Major 
Gwynne,a little to the leftof the 88th, and in front of that regiment, com- 
menced their fire, but it in no way arrested the advance of the French col- 
umn, as it, with much order and regularity, mounted the bill, which at this 
point is rather flat. But bere, again, another awkward circumstance occurred. 
A battalion of the 8th Portuguese Infantry, under Colone] Douglas, posted 
on a rising ground, on our right, and a little in our rear, iD place ot advancing 
with us, opened a distant and ill-directed fire, and one which would exactly 
cross the path of the 88th, as that corps was moving onward to meet the 
French column, which consisted of three splendid regiments, viz., the 2nd 
Light [ntantry, the 36th, and the 70th of the line. Wallace, seeing the loss 
and confusion that would infallibly ensue, sent Lieutenant John Fitzpatrick, 
an officer of tried gallantry, with orders to point out to this regiment t e error 
into which it had fallen; but Fitzpatrick had only time to take off his hat 
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which the match was inserted, to shield it from the damp and rain. He also 
introduced throughout his troops the practice of loading with cartridges, in 
which the French and afterwards the Engtish, imitated him. 

In the course of this century, the present fasi-disappearing flint-lock was 
invented in France, and in Germany each cavalry or Reiter regiment was 
furnished with arms having these locks, which in 1645 became also more 
prevalent among the musketeers of the Continent. In 1663, the household 
cavalry of Charles IL, as indeed the troopers of all the British cavalry regi- 
ments, were armed in the following manner—defensive arms, back and breast 
plate, with the iron pot or skull cap; offensive arms, the sword and a pair of 
pistols, whose length was circumscribed to fourteen inches; the troopers of 
the former, however, carried besides a carbine. Each musketeer was furnish- 
ed with a musket, the barrel of which was four feet long, of calibre, fourteen 
bullets to the pound, withg collar of bandoleers ; aad every pikeman with a 

ike sixteen teet long: the sword was worn alike by all the foot. The flint 

ock was introduced into the British Guards, in 1667; it does not appear tohave 
entirely superseded the match locks until after 1672, shortly atier,which pe- 
riod the light fuzee of the French was progressively introduced. — } 

The bayonet, invented at Bayonne about the year 1670, and with which a 
regiment of tusileers was first armed by Louis XIV. 1 the year following 
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apply themselves to new inventions, or, at least, to practical experiments. The 
only important object which presented itself to notice was the air-gun, in the 
War of the Revolution, which soon again disappeared from the scene. 
Meanwhile, however, the rapid developement of the modern principle of the 
art of war, distant combat, induced, as a consequence, the desire and endeav- 
our to render the musket lighter and more convenient inthe hand, and the distri- 
bution of sixty rounds of cartridges per man, while a like quantity indispen- 
sably followed on the ammunition waggons. 

Notwithstanding this apparent stationary condition of the musket, in the 
commencement ct the present century an invention developed itself which has 
now induced a most important change in tne firearms of all nations, and 
rivetted, as it were, the attention of all men to this previously somewhat neg- 
lected weapon. We advert here to the mode of percussivn-firing. 

The desire to increase the explosive power oi gunpowder led, in 1807, the 
celebrated French chemist, Bertholiet, to the discovery of an explosive 
medium, chlorate of potash, and afterwards our countryman, Howard, to that 
of the detonating quicksilver, the lautier uf which 1s produced from quicksilver, 
nitrous acid, and spirits of wine. Neither, however, achieved the desired 
object, as both detonating preparations, which ignited by mere friction, or by 
asmart blow, were attempted to be applied to the firing of the charges of can- 





(according to some, it was first employed against the confederates at Turin, 
in 1693), soon began now to acquire a favourable consideration, uniting as it 
did in a projectile arm the qualities of a manual weapon. Previous to its 
introduction, each battanon had been divided soto musketeers and pikemen, 
the first acting the part of a sort of light infantry, destined to assail a distant 
enemy, the latter forming a kind of infantry of the line, to sustain the more 
immediate shock of bate. Montecuculi, in his reciial of the battle of St. 
Gotard, fought with the Turks in 1664, represents his battalions formed on four 
lines of pikeman, preceded by two ranks of musketeers. ‘The latter, upon 
the charge,arranged themselves either in a stooping posture under the pikes, 
which defended them by their projection, or if time allowed, filed behind the 
pikemen. In 1684, we find the grenndier companies, which had been added 
to all English regiments in 1678, furnished with bayonets to their fuzees, in 
the 2nd Regt. of Guards. The bayonet, as first introduced from the Continent, 
consisted of a two edged blade, twelve inches long by one in breadth, which 
was fastened tor use into the barrel of the peice, by means of a wooden handle 
or style, which inconvenient mode of appliance required its removal on each 
discharge of the arm. 

Althuugh Prince Maurice of Orange had introduced in the preceding cen- 
tury the manual and exercise of the musket in given tempos, tor the purpose 
of acquiring thereby a more rapid and certain method of firing, yet, whether 
from a desire to give an increased importance to that arm, or trom a predilec- 
tion for equalized and measured evolutions, these were carried to useless ex- 
tremes, and in the multiplicity of motions to which the manual and exercise 
were extended, the nal object became wholly mistaken and lost sight of. 
The pike still maintained itself beside the musket, in the infantry, thoughtout 
the greater part of the seventeenth century. ‘The Imperialists alone wholly 
discontinued its use in 1670, and armed the foot throughout with muskets. 
The pike was abandoned by the Prussians in 1698, and the so-termed ‘ Span- 
ish riders,’ or chevaux de frize, introduced for the protection of infantry against 
cavalry; it was not entirely exchanged, however, fur the musket in the 
English infantry untii 1767. 
nations followed in proportion as they more readily, or with greater difficulty 
could be induced to abandon the long accustomed weapon, and overcome the 
many prejudices which opposed themselves to such a changein the military 
organization. With equal difficulty also was the light French fuzee, with the 
flint lock and bayonet, adopted by the German troops, but the invention of the 
screw to the bayonet, in 1678, by Phiiip Russell, an Englishman, by which 
improvement, even when firing, the advantages of the pike were stilt retainec 
soon decided all mints in its favour, as also furthe universal adoption of the 
longer enduring flintin the place of thereadily used brimstone for locks, in the 
structure of which, improveinents were now daily making. Nevertheless, the 
genera! adoption of the bayonet fuzee cannot be atlirmed to have taken place 
until the later years of this century, and the length of barrel, as tnen adopted 
for this arm, was about three feet eight, the length of the bayonet blade one 
and a halt feet ; its calibre in the German inlantry from fourteen to sixteen 
balls to the pound,—in that of the French somewhat less. 

The Swedes were, however, according to some, the first’ who'fired with bayo- 
nets fixed, and then the Prussians, in 1732, but only in the froat rank, Even 
as late as the battle of Mollwitz, the third rank was anprovided with the bay- 
onet, as appears by the accounts of that day. Simultaneously with the differ- 
ent improvements in the musket, and from the necessity which daily became 
more evident of a more rapid mode ot fire, the method of loading was aliered, 
and the infantry throughout were provided|with paper cartridges, of which each 
soldier carried trom twenty to forty in a leathern pocket. Inthe Prussian 

army had now also been some time introduced the 1ron ramrod, in lieu ot the 
old wooden one, which was so frequently broken during action; for which 
reason, also, the Corporals in each company, in the Prussian and Austrian 
Infantry, had previously been provided with spare ramrods of irun, in two 
parts, which when required were screwed together. 

In the commencement of the eighteenthcencury a most important invention, 
which was not, however, esteemed as it merited until some time after, was 
suggested by Gottfried Hantsch, in Nuremburg, who manufactured a pistol, 
the touch-hole of which externally was funnel shaped, by which form it be- 
came no longer necessary to shed the priming into the pan, as the cartridge, 
upon being rammed home, primed the piece, and thus increased the speed ot 
loading materially. Geisler, a contemporary writer, the author of a work on 
the artillery service, much praised this arrangement, but recommended the 
breech pin to be cut off diagonally, to prevent the rolling forward of the 
powder. 

The predilection shown by the cavalry for fire arms at this period was very 
striking, and every cavalry corps was more or less armed with them ; in which, 
however, continual changes were made, some induced by necessity, but ofiener 
by mere prejudice. The French carabineers received grooved barrels, the 
dragoons of all nations long flint fuzees with bayonets, in addition to two 
long cavalry pistols. Atlength, however, the practice of dismounting the 
latter description of troops in action was wholly abandoned, and they fought 
like the heavy cavalry; for which reason, in the Seven Years’ War, they 
were deprived of the useless bayonet. 

Inthe Seven Years’ War between Austria and Prussia, as well as in the 
ensuing Turkish war, many changes and improvements were made in fire- 
arms ; and it may be said thatthe Prussians, under their warlike King, took 
precedence of all vthers in this respect. Thus, as we have already said, they 
were the first to introduce into their armies the strong, and, tor the rough uses 
ot war, more befitting iron ramrod, and when the Austrians and several other 
states imitated them, they came forward, in 1773, with the cylindrical ramrod, 
which had the advantage of not reqniring to be turned wiile loading ; although 
it did not so efficiently answer in the equal lodgement of the ball; for this 
reason, perhaps, and to give it more lightness, it was afterwards made by the 
Hessians throughout thinner, and provided at each end with a broader heel. 
In 1781 the firearms of the Prussians were provided with the tunnel mouthed 
touch-holes, whereby they primed themselves, and at the same time with a 
covering,for the entire lock, consisting of tin, covered externally with leather, 
to protect it from the wet ; with the exception of this lock covering, they were 
imitated by the Saxons, Hessians, Austrians, Hanoverians, and others. 

Atthis period the Austrians armed a portion of their ligh' frontier troops 
with double barreJied muskets, having a grooved, and asmooth barrel. They 
did not, however, long retain them, doubtless on account of the weight and 
inconvenience of such arms; eventually rifle barrels, (stutzen) with broad 
bladed bayonet, the original ot the present French sabre-bayonets, were 
given to the non-commissioned officers and faglemen of each section. Simi 
lar to these are the rifles with whicha part of the Jagers of the present day 
arearmed, With these improved firearms the armies of every state were 
diligently exercised, particularly in the practice of target-firing; which in 
later times again became neglected, in a manner not readily accounted for, 
and which neglect still obtains, even inthe present day, in most of the Euro- 
pean armies; but in none more than our own,—originating in a parsimonious 
and ill-conceived economy. : 


Several inventions, which were rejected as inapplicabfe to the uses of war, 
were now also brought forward, as, for instance, firearms which loaded at the 
breech, others with barrels whose bore diminished at the breech-pin, permit- 
ting the ball, by the mere action of its rolling down the barrel,to fix itself firm- 
ly on the charge, and, again, guns which luaded themselves by means of a 
magazine of several charges, i 

With the exception of the funnel shaped touch-holes, the firearms of the 
cavalry remained nearly unchanged,and these were almost universally adopted, 
until the Austrians, in the year 1760, armed the front rank of their cuirassiers 
with the so-called trombones, a somewhat short firearm, the barrel of which 
increased considerably in width towards the muzzle, and threw a charge of 
twelve bullets. 

The bayonet was, however, taken from the dragoons, as a useless incum- 
brance, althoug) it was attempted to supply its place with a pointed ramrod, 
which, on being haifdrawn, was fastened in that position by a spring. This 
was, however, soon abandoned. ; ‘ 

An invention, ‘vhich perhaps merited more imitators, was that of a ram- 
rod attached to the barrel by a joint or hinge, and trom which it could 
not be detached or lost. The Hanoverian chasseurs a cheval were the 
iret to apply this arrangement; they were, however, imitated alone by the 
Saxons. 


The French war at the end of the eighteenth, and beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, permitted of few important alterations in small aims; too much 


engrossed in the struggle itself, men had neither time nor the inclination to 


By degrees, nevertheless, the other European ; 


non and small-arms. About the same time, also, Fursyth obtained in Eng- 
land a patent for percussion locks, as applied to arms, by which he produced 
the ignition of the so-called detonating balls, comp sed of chlorate of potash, 
brimstone, and lycopodium, by means of the sudden and smart stroke of a 
hammer. The same invention was applied by a Frenchman, Pauli, toa 
new constructed double barrelled gun, and another, Le Page, of Paris, tock 
out also letters patent for a new mode of percussion firing. 

From 1815 to 1818 this successful moce ol firing became generally known, 
applied to towling pieces, and was improved upon by the gunmakers of differ- 
ent nations, It was then usual with them to construct the locks with a small 
magazine, containing a supply of the detonating powder, (composed of chlorate 
of potash, brimstone, and charcoal, grained or corned,) which, upon the cock- 
ing of the piece, supplied the pan with a few grains of the powder, which 
ignited upon the falling of the hammer. This arrangement entailed, how- 
ever, many disadvantages, consisting partly in the too complicated structure 
of the locks, but much more in that the percussion powder, by the too great 
affinity of the chlorate to damp, readily imbibed it from the atmosphere, and 
trom its primitive quality would no more ignite. ‘Thus this mode ot percus- 
sion lock was never susceptible of appliance to the arms of war. 

At length Debboubert, or Prelat, in 1818, invented the percussion cap, or 
capsule as it is usually called, which protects the percussion powder from 
all damp, permits of a much greater simplicity in the mechanism of the jock, 
and therefore soon obtained the preference over the former magazine locks, 
which were soon as little seen in private use as the long banished flint-lock. 
The soldier alone still revained the nearly 200 years old little altered lock up- 
on his musket. For the soldier only, no one had yet known how to apply 
the now common and acknowledged advantages of percussion firing. Yet 
must we not prejudge those whose duty it was to consider and attempt its ap- 
plication ; the man of judgment and the initiated can well understand the 
numerous, nay, almost unconquerable difficulties, which the introduction of 
this system of firing, for an entire army, presented, and how each must have 
shrunk from the very thought, before he fully understood how those obstacles 
were to be overcome. It is one thing, for a lover of field sports, to order the 
making of a single gun of his gunmaker, who is enabijed to turn his whole 
and undivided attention, his entire industry and skill, on that one single arm; 
but it isanother when hundreds of thousands of regulation muskets, construct- 
ed on the old principle, are tu be adapted to this purpose; it is one thing, 
when the former goes a-field with his handsome, well finished, and costly 
arm, to shoot partridges, and who, when the weather is somewhat unfavour- 
able, can take shelter with his gun, or exchange it for asecond and third when 
it is spoiled by the rain, but it is another for the soldier, exposed with his 
musket day after day and week after week in the field to the worst of 
weathers. 

There is, in fact, no point of resemblance between the sportsman’s prepa- 
ration for the field, his whole attention and care devoted to his individual 
fowling-piece and its ammunition, and that of the preparation of this arm 
for an entire army, of its distribution and substitution. He who will, with 
unbiassed judgment, consider the late condition of the small arms in the 
Army of this country, and the inveterate opposition made to every expendi- 
ture for the service and advantage of the military in England, where, so fre- 
quently, in the consideration of pounds, shillings, and pence, the greatest ul- 
terior advantage is lost sight of, and the abilily and will to embrace them is 
shackkd and abortive,—to such a mind it will be no longer incomprehensible, 
that since the discovery of the percussion cap twenty years should have 
elapsed, before the authorities in this country had the courage to introduce a 
mode of tiring as adapted to smali arms, which, in addition to its expense, 
was even somewhat problematical in its appliance on a large scale. Theen- 
terprise of toreign States was, however, soon to render it necessary in this 
country, to place its military on a footing with that of the other Powers in the 
event of war. 

Numerous experiments were now made on the continent, where no State 
remained inactive. Numerous suggestions were listened to attentively, but 
not enduring the test of proot were again rejected. At length several Powers 
decided in tavour of the capsules, and then commenced to eiiect the alteratiun 
with spirit, Itistrue that all the earlier obstacles were not yet obviated, 
such as the certain fitting and efficient setting of the capsules on the piston, 
which in the quantity as manufactured on a large scale, and with the neces- 
sary expedition, could not so readily be put vut of hand with the nicety the 
thing required, and which even from the greater or lesser degree of heat ap- 
plied, acquired a proportionate size and thickness, whence the important dis- 
advantage arose, thal either the percussion medium contained in the capsule 
did not equally rest on the pis‘en, and therefore was defective in the necessary 
firmness of its hold; or that the capsule, of a greater diameter than the pis- 
ton, occasioned it to fall off withthe least movement. These detects, it was 
endeavoured to obviate by every sort of means, but hitherto it had not been 
wholly achieved. 

Austria pursued another system. Anemployé in the imperial service in 
Milan, of the name of Console, projected, to wii, in 1835, a method of firing, 
in which the percussion powder was contained in a tin cap, seven lines in 
length by one in breath, termed the the Zunder, literally, Igniter, which on 
the stroke of the hammer delivered the stream of fire to the charge in the 
barrel in a horizontal direction (which in the common capsule is vertical). 
Notwithstanding the still imperfect manner in which this suggestion was at 
first effected, those who grasped the idea in all its bearings, perceived therein, 
the fast approaching remedy to the numerous disadvantages which still ad- 
hered to the use of the capsules, and decided in its favour. Experiments on 
a small, as well as un a more extensive scale, were now carried out, At the 
suggestion of Field Marshal Baron Augustin the musket lock was constructed 
on principles more in consonance with the present condition of military tech- 
nics, The caps, which were previously flat, were now aliered to round. The 
percussion powder contained therein was now composed of detonating quick- 
silver, as experience had shown that chlorate attacked the metal of the gun; 
and thus, in 1840, was begun the alteration of che old flint locks into this de- 
scription of percussion lock tor the whole Austrian Army. Convinced alone 
by this alteration in the method of firing, of the various defects which had 
ior so longexisted in the usual and universal structure of the musket, and of 
the locks hitherto in use, each State now evinced the disposition to lay them 
wholly aside, and to give vo the musket, in all its several parts, that form and 
structure, which, trom its relation to the present condition and principles of 
our mode of fighting, and of our whole system of war, it merited. Several 
other inventions, as adapted to small arms, made their appearance progressive- 
ly. Different modes of percussion firing were suggested, whose object was 
chiefly to attach the igniting apparatus to the cariridge itself, and by that 
means to obviate wholly the use of capsules, &c., or to so contrive, that the 
same cap should answer for several successive discharges, All these contriv- 
ances had, however, the defect of compromising an intricacy of construction 
which was wholly inapplicable tothe uses of war. 

Not, however, from the laboratory of the the chemist issued now alone the 
knowledge of agents, whose wonderful powers were to produce so great a 
change in the features of modera technics A giant power of contemporary 
birth had now been some time rapidly progressing towards the achievement 
of results, crowned with a success so startling, as to promise soon to change 
the long-established and every-day usages of society. ‘That power was steam, 
and Perkins, our countryman,* again in this instance, the first who bethought 
him of applying it to the usages of war. In 1827 he introduced his steam 
guns, whose surprising powers presented at once a means So terrific, as to 
render its practical adoption probiematical on the score of humanity. Should, 
however, iis application become at any future time resolved upon, it can 
alone be to heavy cannon, or to that description of engine termed the organ 
gun, composed of numerous horizontally placed gun-barrels, which already, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, had been suggested, but which af- 
lerwards gave place to the discovery of ihe murderous grape. 

Of much more importance, as a discovery of general appliance to small arms, 
is the late one of the Frenchman Delvigne, one whose results are doubtless as 
yct incalculable, consisting in a construction of barrel which, while it possesses 
the advantage of a lightness hitherto unattermpted, combines that of an immense 
range. Asa general principle they consist ina grooved or rifled barrel, in which 
the tightly-fitting pall assumes its place without resting on the powder, forming. 
as it were,a hollow charge, by means of which the ignition of the powder takes 
place more rapidly and equally, developing thereby a much more impulsive 














* Perkins is an American. 
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power. These guns, which possess besides other adventages, attain, with great 
certainty, a range of from 500 to 600 yards. 

Since the first historical mention of Hand fire-arms, now nearly 600 years 
ago, thus far have we arrived in the improvements of their construction, and 
in the present rapid strides of the technical arts and sciences, it is not improe 
bable that they wili be rapidly followed by vet more brilliant results. 





ON EXPLOSIONS AND EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS 


The claimslately set up by Captain Warner, and the experiment made off 
Brighton, to establish those claims, have excited public attention in no in- 
considerable degree. There can be no doubt that if Captain Warner posses- 
ses tne power which he professes to have under his command, of striking and 
blowing up a Vessel or a fort, at the distance of five miles, his secret,must be 
worth knowing, although it may not, and certainly would not, be worth pay- 
ing for at the price named. ‘The secret, however, does not consist in the pow- 
er to blow up Lie ship or fort, but in the asserted power to reach it at almost 
any distance, great or small, with pertect certain y. Various atlempts have 
been made at explaining the experiment in question, into which, however, we 
do not intend to enter, as the previous communication which Captain Warner 
had with the ship which he was to destroy, and the possibility of communicat- 
ing With him even at the moment of explosion, must render the whole affair 
unsatisfactory, if not suspicious, We shall be more justified in examining 
and theorizing on this subject when the Captain shall have blown up a vessel 
at the disiance of five miles, with which he has ad no previous communica- 
tiop, according to the offer which he has since made to Government. 

What, however, seems to have attracted most attention in the experiment off 
Brighton is the explosive power employed. Many people seem to have ima- 
gined that there was nothiug known to chemists more powerful than gunpow- 
der, which was, to all appearance, inadequate to produce the effect described. 
We have therefore been induced to put together a few remarks concerning the 
nature of explosive compounds of all kinds, not with a view to explain Cap- 
tain Warner’s invention, which we do not profess to be able to do, but to show 
that at least one part of it, the mere destruction of the object of auack, is easier 
than 1s generally thought. 

With regard to explosions we ought perhaps to distinguish between natural, 
such as those of thunder, volcanoes, and earihquakes, together with interior 
explosions arising frou hard frosts : and artyicial, or such as are produced by 
gunpowder and other chemical admixtures, We, however. shall not tie our- 
selves to any such divisions, as we should be obliged to make numerous sub- 
divisions, according to the different causes of explosions. 

One of the most astounding natural explosions, is that concussion of the air 
called thunder, which follows up the mouon of the electric fluid. As the cause 
of the lightning taking the zigzag form, and the rolling of the thunder, is not 
known to all, it will not be out of place to give the most probable explanation. 
The electric spark travels first ina straight line through the air, but meets 
with opposition. The air is compressed at the sides and in front, and indeed 
to such an extent as at last to hinder the spark from continuing ils natnral 
course ; it is therefore turned off to the side, proceeds as at first, meets with the 
same impediment, which itis unable to conquer, and is thus obliged to take 
the zigzag form. The compressed air, rushing trom both sides in order to fill 
up the vacuum, meets in the centre,and clashes with great violence; the va- 
cuum at the angles cf the zigzag course being greater and the air being more 
compressed than in the straight lines, the explosion at the points is naturally 
greater, and is the cause of the rolling noise of the thunder. 

The power of steam, and the violent explosions connected with it, are well 
known. When water is suddenly converted into steam, or is resolved into 
its elements, oxygen and hydrogen, the consequence is an explosion. Thus, 
it water be thrown on melted copper, the explosion is so violent as to ex- 
ceed anything which we canimagine,and the most frightful accidents have 
occurred from a cause apparenily so slight, as one of the workmen spitting 
into the furnace where copper was melting, arising from the sudden decom- 
position of the walter, which was thus converted into gaseous matter. Terri- 
ble accidents of the xind have sometimes happened in foundries, when large 
quantities of melted metal had been poured into wet or damp moulds In these 
cases the sudden expansion and decomposition of the steam has thrown out 
the metal with great violence. Even the chemical! formation of water is ac- 
companied with violent explosions, If we introduce into a phial one third of 
hydrogen gas, and two-thirds of atmospheric air, consisting, as is well known, 
0i 77 parts of nitrogen, and 23 of oxygen, —— a light to the orifice, a loud 
explosion will take place. ‘These gases, when inflamed, expand considerably, 
butinstantly after this they combine with each other, and contract into an ex- 
ceedingly nar ow compass. The air rushing into the bottie to fill up the empty 
space, strikes against the inner sides and causes the report. By the combus- 
tion the oxygen and hydrogen are converted into water, the bulk of which is 
less than the one-thousandth part of the original bulk of the gases. 

There are likewise gaseous ccmbinations of hydrogen with carbon in differ- 
ent proportions, familiarly known as fire-damp and gas, which also have the 
property of exploding when mixed with air and heated to a certain degree. 
The proper name for fire-damp is light carburretied hydrogen; it issues in 
considerable quantities from fissures in the earth, coming ofien from subterra- 
nean deposits of coal, This gas does not explode at all when mixed withsmall 
quantities of air, nor with a very large proportion; while, when mixed with 
seven times its volume of air it explodes powerfully. It must be heated to a 
high temperature before it ignites, and the mischiet occasioned in mines by its 
explosion is not alone owing to the burns inflicted upon the workmen, but also 
to the violent concussion of the air, and the quantity of carbonic acid, partly 
contained in the fire-damp before ignition, and partly formed during ignition, 
which of itself would be sufficient to destroy lite. Sir Humphry Davy dis- 
covered that fame could not be communicated to an explosive mixture of 
carburetied hydrogen and air through a narrow tube, because the cooling in- 
fluence ofthe sides of the tube prevented the gaseous mixture contained in it 
from ever rising to tbe high temperature of ignition; upon which observation 
he tounded his valuable invention of the safety-lamp. 

The mixture of sulphur, charcoal, and nitre, called gunpowder, is well 
known, ‘The elastic fluid produced by the firing of gunpowder is found, by 
experiment, to occupy a space at least 244 times greater than that taken up 
by the powder fiom which it was originally obtained. But from the heat 
generated during its explosion, this elastic fluid is rarefied to upwards of four 
times its former bulk. The expansive force of this fluid is therefore, at the 
moment of conflagration, 1,000 times greater than that of common air. The 
granulation of gunpowder increases its explosive force. A charge is thus 
made sufficien'ly porous to allow flame to penetrate it, and to kindle every 
grain composing it at the same time. A mixture of three parts of nitre, two 
of dry carbonate of potash, and one of sulphur, forms what is called ‘ pulvis 
tulminans,’ which, heated gently till it enters into fusion, inflames suddenly, 
and explodes with a deatening report. The violence of the explosion is 
caused by the reaction between the sulphur and the nitre being instantaneous, 
from their fusion and perfect intermixture, and the consequent sudden 
formation of a considerable quantity of nitrogen gas from the decomposition 
of the nitre. 

Since chlorate of potash has been made the object of a tolerably extensive 
manutacture, in consequence of its application in making matches tor pro- 
curing instantaneous light, and a detonating powder for fire-arms, it has be- 
come generally known. It deflagrates on hot cinders, like nitre, but with 
more violence. When ground together with sulphur or phosphorus, it 
detonates with great violence, and not without some danger to the operator. 
Mixed with sugar, and struck with the hammer upon the anvil, it explodes 
violently. A mixture of sugar or starch, with chlorate of potash, is readily 
inflamed by a drop of sulphuric acid, and this experiment is the basis of the 
preparation of the oxygenated matches, the ends of which are dipped into a 
well-stored phial, containing asbestos, moistened with oil of vitriol. A mix- 
ture, which, when dry, inflames by percussion, and which is applied to luciter 
matches, is composed of this salt, sulphur, and charcoal. One of the simplest 
receipts ior this percussion powder consists in washing out the nitre from 10 
parts of gunpowder, with water, and mixing the residue intimately, while 
still moist, with 5} parts of chlorate of potash, in an extremely fine powder. 
This mixture is highly inflammable when dry, and it is, therefore, dangerous 
to preserve it in that state. . : 

Substances that decompose water freely, at the same time liberating a gas, 
must be reckoned among explosive powers. Among this class may be reckon- 
ed potassium and sodiuin, the elements of potash and soda, which have such 
an aflinity to the oxygen of water as to be able to separate its elements, to 
combine with its oxygen, and to liberate its hydrogen, If we throw a small 
piece of poiassium on water, it takes fire, diminishes more and more, and at 
last disappears in the waier, with ao explosion, hydrogen being at the same 
time given ofl. Ifa hole be made in a rock, soasto admit of some water 
and potassium, andthe opening be immediately closed, the rock will in a wp | 
short time be burst, and at an expense not much greater than if it were el- 
fected by means of gunpowder. The same mast, of course, also take place, 
if we inclose some potassium in a shell, and contrive by scme mechanism not 
to allow the water to touch it tillit has reached its destination, Where the de- 
structive properties of it would be immediately apparent. 

One of the most formidable and ene of the most dangerous explosive com- 
pounds known to the chemist is a substance called chloride of nitrogen. It 
is su dangerous to handle, that chemists have been contented to take for grant- 
ed those powers assigned to it by its original discoverers. The examination 
of this substance caused its discoverer, Dulong, a severe mutilation of his 
fingers and the loss ofan eye, and Sir H. Davy, who continued the experi- 
ment, was wounded in the eye by a sudden explosion. The greatest care 





should be taken in its preparation, the face should be protected by a sheet o 
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fron gauze, andthe hands by thick woollen gloves. For its preparation a glass 
venwtia filled with a not completely saturated solution of sal ammuniac in 
‘water, and inverted in a basin filled with the same solution. Chlorine is in- 
troduced into the bell, and is by degrees absorbed, the fluid at the same time 
receiving a yellow tinge. The formation of met drops is perceived on the 
surface, which collect and sink to the bottom, fo } 
liquid. ‘This is chloride of nitrogen. At common temperatures the formation 
ot it takes place but slowly, but when the solution of sal aminoniac in water 
is heated to 90° Fah. the action begins very quickly, and the operation is 
speedily complete.. It explodes, producing a very loud detonaiion at a tem- 
perature immediately below that of boiling water (212° Fah.), shattering to 
pieces wood, glass, or iron. In order to show most simply, and in the least 
dangerous manner, the explosive powers of this compound, we may allow a 
drop ot it to be sucked up by blotting paper, and on bringing it quickly to the 
light it will explode with a Jouderreport than that of a rifle. In order to show 
its destructive properties we need only adduce the following experiment. 

we were to take-a cup, set it on a piece of board on the floor, and drop a 
single drop of chloride of nitrogen into it, and cover it with water ; the mix- 
ture touched with a piece of hot iron would explode, the cup be broken in 
pieces, the water thrown about, and the piece of the cup on which the chloride 
of nitrogen lay be driven deep into the board. The chloride of nitrogen 1S 
rier te into chlorine and nitrogen gases, the instantaneous production of 
which, accompanied by heat and light, is the cause of the violence of the ex- 
plosion. It is, however, not always necessary to heat it to cause it to explode, 
tor if we touch it with a stick, ond ito Oil of turpentine or nut oil, with 
amber, myrrh, India-rubber, and a few other substances, the same will take 
place. ’ 

A compound analogous to this is iodide of nitrogen, which explodes with 
neariv as much violence as the chloride, but is more dangerous because less 
goveinable. More powerful in its effects, and a little better known than chlo- 
ride or iodide of nitrogen, is the fulminate of silver. {tis prepared by tak- 
ing 100 grains of melted and finely pounded nitrate of silver, putting them 
into a reomy plas, pouring one ounce of lukewarm alcuhol upon them, stir- 
ring them well together, and then pouring one ounce of fuming nitric acid 
into the glass. Violent effervescence takes place, and when the black powder 
deposited at the bottom ofthe glass becomes white, cold water poured into 
the glass will cause all action tocease. The whole operation is completed 
in a few minutes, and one of the chief precautions in making it, is to take a 
high and roomy glass, for explosions often happen when the liquid rans 
over, and a portion of the fulminate adheres to the glass. ' 

The powder is now to be washed on to the filter by means of water, and 

at care is to be taken ihat it be not touched with any hard substance, as 
he mere contact of a glass rod with the powder has caused it to explode, and 
has more than once cost the life of the operator. The powder must be dried 
by very genile heat, and spread on blotting paper, with about two grains on 
each piece. The electric y ee hard pressure, a blow of the hammer, er 
contact with a glass rod dipped into a solution of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, are sufficient to ignite it, causing it to explode. 

Fulminate of mercury is similar to the former, though not quite so pow- 
erful. It crystallizes in fine silky needles, detonates violently by percussion, 
or when rubbed between hard bodies ; in the flame of the candle it deflagrates 
with a feeble explosion. Mixed intimately with six times its weight of ni- 
tre, it forms percussion powder, which is introduced in the state of a paste 
with water into the copper oo 

The daily papers state, that M. Jobbard, of Brussels, who has devoted 
much attention to pyrotechnic works, has communicated to the French gov- 
ernment what he states to be the composition of Capt. Warner’s destructive 

wer. It consists, says he, of a Congreve rocket made inthis way: the 
set of it is composed of a hoiiow iron cone, of great strength, containing a 
kilogramme of fulminate of mercury, on which is placed the usual charge 
of the rocket, of which the body is twice as long as those generally in use. 
He discharges his projectile trom a directing tube trom the porthole of the 
vessel, and on a level with the water, so that his projectile, skimming along 
the waves, which support a part of its weight, fixes itself in the side of the 
enemy’s vessel, where it bursts when the fire reaches the fulminating powder, 
and making an immense opening in it, sinks it atonce, The properrange of 
this rocket his three or four miles, but Capt. Warner imagines he can send 
it five or six, by discharging itfrom a cannon. He does not say that he will 
attain his object inthe first attempt, but he will try on until he succeeds. 

Fulminate of gold is a body analogous to the two former, but being inferior 
in its effects and far more costly, it will not be made use of. A substance 
scarcely inferiorto chloride of nitrogen or fulminate of silver is a combination 

of oxide of silver withammonia, the so called ammoniaret ol silver. It is of 
a highly dangerous character, owing tothe tacility with which it explodes, It 
may be formed by dissolving nitrate of silver in ammonia, and precipitating 
the liquor by a slight excess of potash. If thissubstance be pressed by a hard 
body, while still in a moist state, it explodes with very great violence; when 
dry, the touch of a feather is sufficient to cause itto fulminate, The explosion 
is occasioned by the reduction of the oxide ot silver to metallic silver, by the 
combustion of its oxygen with the hydrogen of the ammonia, and the conse- 
quent evolution ofnitrogen gas. - 

We haze now enumerated the chief explosive substances, many of which 
would of c ourse be useless in a destructive point of view. Indeed, it is very 
remarkable, that some of the explosive compounds, which burn far more ra- 
pidly than gunpowder, such as fulminate ofsilverand mercury, are notadapted 
tor the movementf of the projectiles. Their action in exploding is violent, 
but local; they would shatter them to pieces, and not project the ball. 

The idea of destroying ships and forts by such destructive compound s 1s by 
no means new, although those which are most likely to answer have not been 
tried. Weneed wonder at nothing since Archimedes seriously proposed to des- 
troy the enemy’s fleet by burning lenses. The American, Robert Fulton. pro- 
posed the making of iron cylinders, which were to be filled, as far as we recol- 
lect, partly with a combustible compound, and partly with clockwork connected 
with a fuse, which in a certain time was to be brought into contact with the 
compound. ‘Two of these so called torpedus were connected by means of a 
rope, and floated in the direction of the hostile ship. The tide was to carry it 
towards the prow of the ship, which would then be encircled and destroyed as 
soon as the combustibles were ignited. The plan however failed, as wasto be 
expected, owing to the uncertainty of the machine reaching its destination 
David Bucknell invented a submarine vessel, in which a man might pass a con- 
siderable distance under water, and by means of this and an accompanying ma- 
gazine of artillery, a bold attempt was made to blow up a British vessel in the 
harbour of New York during the time of the American war. This daring scheme 
of mischief failed, owing to the impossibility of attaching the magazine to the 
bot.om ofthe ship, by means of a sharp iron screw, which passed out from the 
tep of the diving machine, and communicated with the inside by a water-joint, 
being provided with a crank at its lowerend, by which the engineer was to drive 
it into the ship’s bottom. The well known Sir W. Congreve proposed to des- 
troy towns and forts by the aid of kites They were to be made of canvas, and 
of a very large size, so as to be able tocarry very great weights. To the kite 
was attached a strong rope, and it was let fly on a windy day. When the kite 
had reached its place of destination over the fort a shell, weighing a pound, with 
@ fuse, was to be sent up, after the fashion in which boys send up paper mesen- 
gers. When it reached the top of the kite, and stood over the devoted fort, the 
string which connected it with the rope of the kite, was to catch fire on reach- 
ing some combustible matter at the top, and the shell, thus released, was to fal 
into the midst of the besieged place. We are not aware whether the plan was 
ever tried. 

Such are some of the modes which have been proposed from time to time for 
the purposes of destruction. Wedo not think that the more powerful com- 
pounds, known to the chemist, have been tried to any greatextent. Itis more 

than probable that one of these explosive agents, which we have mentioned, 
has been employed by Capt. Warner ; and indeed this part of the experiment, 
as we have before observed, presents no difficulty. The power of projection, 
or ‘the long range,’ is a very different question, and we wait for proof by expe- 
riment ; ull then, we take leave of the subject, having shown, as we think, that 
sufficient attention has not been paid to the number and power of the explosive 
agents already known to chemical art. 


eee 
CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


GIUSEPPE VERDI. 

Recent occurrences and appearances having called the attention of our 
English pwblic to the modern style, or rather no-style, of Italian singing, it 
may be as well for the critic to see what is doing in the world of Italian vocal 
composition; and, since the name of Giuseppe Verdi has begun to circulate 
widely as the ‘ maestro’ most likely to become popular, we avail ourselves of 
such opportunities as a perusal of his compositions here published affords us, 
to offer a word or two concerning his operas, 
But first, we must remind the reader that the distinctive basis of Italian 
Opera, from its outset, has been melod y—melody in recitative, in air, in con- 


certed piece, and in chorus; the dramatic expression of the moment being 


largely lettto the singer. Even in the German masical drama, though the 
voice has been often assigned tasks 100 ungracious to be ever well performed, 
under the notion of rendering it a mere instrument in the composer's hands, 


and the adaptation of sound to sense has been more closely studied, sti]] melo- is gaining strength. That two or three publishers may be shut up very early, 


dy has been indispensable to success—in the orchestra if not on the stage. 
Digressing for a moment, we may add, that al certain points, the fusion of the 
two schools has taken place, as in Mozart's operas. But whether German or 
Italian, there is mo melodis who has not had a way of his own, in part aris- 


rming a deep yeilow oily | essential, because of the accidental ; and, since invention just now seems to be 


¢ 
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ing from those mysterious instincts and perceptions which defy analysis, in 
part referable to the executive power or prevailing fashion of the composer’s 
age, and, beyond these, that ‘je ne sais quoi’ which the ear learns to distin- 
guish as surely as the eye decides on the touch of the painter. Now it appears 
to be the fancy of the modern European school, to throw overboard what is 


at the lowest ebb of exhaustion, musicians denounce the old manner ot satis- 
fying the ear, as mere excitement ‘ad captandum.’ In France, for instance, 
M. Berlioz does vigorous battle with rhythm, quoting, with admirable incon- 
sistency, Gluck’s colossal style against Auber’s piquant metres; forgetting that 
the structure of all Gluck’s great melodic pieces is as referable to the ‘ ciacon- 
na,’ ‘gavotte,’ and ‘minuet’ taste of his epoch, as M. Auber’s liveliest ‘ finale’ 
isto the ‘galloppe’ or the ‘valse’ which has succeeded those more solemn mea- 
sures. All this while, M. Berlioz, be it noted, whenever he does employ a 
form in his own compositions (and without form and number, whatever be the 
mode of arrangement, there can be no musical composition better than the 
wanderings of the Adolian harp), adopts one of the most hackneyed common- 
place and frivolity. Then there is Herr Wagner, the young Dresden compo- 
ser, whcse operas we have heard rapturously bepraised, because they con- 
tain no tunes which any one can carry away. Yet we do net hear that in de 
clamatory propriety aud dramatic fashion ne has improved upon Weber, the 
deepest of German vocal composers, and still the most sympathetically melo- 
dious and tascinating. In ltaly, as all the world knows, Bellini, eager io 
throw off the symmetrical forms of Rossini with small expense of study or 
labour, established a manner striking in its languid ‘laisser aller.” But, un- 
der pretence of dramatizing the style of Italian opera, Bellini’s successors, 
less vigorous in invention, have outdone him in renouncing all firmness and 
ordinance of construction, producing, it is said, tunes in the canonical num- 
ber of bars required by the poetic ear, but without the slightest novely of 
combination or phrase. In short, Italian invention seems fast advancing to- 
wards a point at which, whether the idea be old or new it matters little, so that 
the singer has a ‘ spianato’ passage to bawl orto sigh out, either ‘solus’ or 
in unison with his comrades, a semblance of intensity and contrivance being 
given by a use of the orchestra, licentious enough to make Cimarosa and 
Paisielio (those colourists as tender but as consummate in their art as Wat- 
teau) turn in their graves, 

Time may reconcile us to these strange principles: we may come to value 
music in proportion as all form and feature are effaced; and see, without 
a sigh, the Opera reduced to the shap-less recitative from whence it arose— 
with his difference, that whereas the voice was ot old only supported by a 
‘ chitarra ’ or a‘ violone,’ it will be smothered, under the new dispensation, by 
what the Germans call ‘janssary music.’ Till, however, we reach this state 
of vitiated taste, we must cenceive the ancient standards to be in the main, 
equitable, and try new productions thereby. ; 

{t is not many years sinceSig. Verdi was in this country, among the myriad 
strangers who are attracted by ‘the season,’ struggle vainly for a hearing, 
and entire unnoticed. His first opera, if we mistake not, was ‘ Oberto di San 
Bonifazio,’ in which Mrs. Shaw made her —— on the Italian stage, 
He has since produced ‘ Nabucodonosor,’ ‘1 Dombardi,’ and ‘ Ernani,’ (the 
last, we presume, founded on Victo Hugo’s tragedy,) all ot which are said 
to have succeeded; and selections from them are published here, comprising 
the portions thought most captivating and saleable, But we suspect that many 
of the pieces in the English editions have been transposed so as to bring them 
within the average compass of voice. For new melody we have searched in 
vain; nor have we even found any varieties of form, indicating an original 
fancy at work as characteristically as in one of Pacini’s or Mercadante’s or 
Donnizetti’s, better cavutinas. All seems worn and hackneyed and unmean- 
ing. The ‘andante masso’ to the ‘gran scena,’ ‘ Lo vedremo,’ (‘Ernani’) has 
some pretension to richness of accompaniment; but the repetition of the same 
phrase, bar after bar, betrays intrinsic poverty of resources. Hence, if effect 
there be, it must be monotonous and bizarre. The cbaletta is buta feeble 
repetition of what Donnizetti has done a hundred times, as in ‘ Adelia, 
‘ Robert Devereux,’ not io cite his more popular operas. {n ‘ Come rugiada,’ 
another ‘ cavatina’ from ‘ Ernani,’ we have adilution of the ‘ contralto rondo’ 
in Pacini’s ‘Saffo.’ ‘ Ernani! Ernani! involami,’ is a song of still greater 
executive pretensions, written apparently for one of those ‘mezzo soprano’ 
voices of exiensive compass, which poor Malibran brought into fashion. 
There is a good deal of what may be called pompous assurance, both in the 
‘andantino,’ and in the final movement, and an accomplished singer could 
doubtless work an ‘ encore’ with it. é 
Sig. Verdi’s concerted music strikes us as a shade worthier and more in- 
dividual than his songs. There are ‘ intentions,’ though the fillings-up be 
weak to puerility, in his duett for ‘Ernani and Silva’ (‘ Ernani,’ 2nd act), and 
the effect of the ‘longiura’ chorus, in, probably, striking with the mass ol 
voices and orchestra, though the unisons be surfeiting. ‘These, by the way, 
first employed by Rossini in the ‘Gazza Ladra,’ offer a rare expedient to the 
easily-conteated and the ill-assured ‘To judge trom the crudity of Sig. Verdi’s 
harmonies and progressions, he belongs to the latter class, who ‘think they 
are thinking.’ And it may be questioned whether any ot these conspiracy 
scenes,~-Meyerbeer’s thrilling ‘Consecration of the swords’ not forgotien,— 
would have been written, had not the ‘ maestro’ of Pesaro shown the way in 
the second act of his ‘Guillaume Tell.’ The only other piece from this opera 
before us calling for remark is the ‘terzetto finale, ‘Solingo errante misero,’ 
the middle movement, ‘a tre,’ of which is capable of being rendered effective 
in situation on the stage; the ‘stretto’ is the thousandth repetition of the 
‘stretto’ to Rossini’s ‘Crude sorte.’ We must note, too, that the progression 
of keys, in one movement, with a view to entireness in construction (a point 
till lately thought worthy of attention), is most curiously managed ; unless 
some of the remarkable sequences are ascribable to transpositions on the part 
of the English publisher. Sig. Verdi shall have the full benefit of the doubt. 
We cannot conclude these brief remarks,—incomplete tor obvious reasons, 
as a judgment,—without saying, that flimsy as we fancy Sig Verdi’s science, 
and devoid as he seems to be of that fresh and sweet melody, which we shail 
never cease to relish and welcome, there is a certain aspiration in his work, 
which deserves recognition, and may lead him to produce compositions which 
will command respect. At all extents, what we have read makes us curious 
to hear and see ei her ‘1 Lombardi’ or ‘ Ernani’ in Paris or London. ‘ Nabu- 
codonosor,’ we suspect, is hardly presentable on this side of the water, on 
account of its story. —Loendon Paper. 





VDavteties. 
THE IMPUDENCE OF STEAM. 


Over the billows and over the brine, 
Over the water to Palestine! 
Am I awake, or do I dream? 
Over the Ocean to Syria by steam! 
* My say is sooth, by this right hand ; 
A steamer brave 
Is on the wave, 
Bound, positively, tor the Holy Land! 
Govrrey of Bulloigne, and thou, 
Ricrarp, lion-hearted King, 
Candidly inform us, now, 
- Did you ever? 
No, you never 
Could have fancied such a thing. 
Never such vociferations 
Enter’ your imaginations 
As the ensuing— 
‘ Ease her, stop her !’ 
‘Any gentleman for Joppa?’ ‘ 
‘?Mascus, "Mascus?’ ‘ Ticket, please, sir. 
‘Tyre or Sidon?’ ‘Stop her, ease her!’ 
‘ Jerusalem, ‘lem! ‘lem !’"—‘ Shur! Shur!’ 
* Do you goon to Egypt, Sir?’ 
‘Captain, is this the land of Pharaoh ? 
‘ Now look alive there! Who’s for Cairo ?’ 
‘Back her!’ ‘Stand clear, I say, old file! 
‘What gent or lady ’s for the Nile, ; 
‘Or Pyramids?’ ‘Thebes! Thebes ! Sir!’ * Steady !’ 
‘Now, where ’s that party for Engedi##”— 
Pilgrims holy, Red Cross Knights, 
Had ye e’er the least idea, 
Even in your wildest flights, 
Of a steain trip to Judea ? 
W hat next marvel Time will show, 
It is difficult to say, 
‘Buss,’ perchance, to Jericho; 
‘Only sixpence all the way. 
Cabs in Solyina may ply ;— 
—’Tis a not unlikely tale,— 
And from Dan the tourist hie 
Unto Beersheba by ‘ rail. —Punct. 





Earty Hovrs.—The movement for the early closing of all places of trade 


the author of The Great Metropolis has resolved to write books for them. 

Gazerre Extraorpinary.—Her Majesty, in consideration of the Anti- 
Warner Protective Invention of Mr. Geonge Jones, has been graciously pleas- 
ed to permit Mr, Jones to assume the name of Walker. 
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A Prosrect ror Pappy.—The Repeal rent, we understand, is weekly in- 
creasing; and Mr.O’Connell having just been let out, Ireland may expect to 
be still further let in. 


Wonders WILL NEVER Cease.—The Musee Marine has just been enrich- 
ed by the addition of a remarkable curiosity found at Tangier during the re- 
cent bombardment. It is a shot that was fired by the Swffren, and actually hit 
the object itwas aimed at. 


Tue Eine Arts IN France.—We understand that it is at length decided 
what are to be the subjects of the two pictures for which vacancies have been 
left on the walls of the French Chamber of Deputies. The first will be a 
magnificent and highly imaginative representation of the Prince De Joinville 
in the Belle Poule, towing the town and castle of, Dover into Boulogne har- 
bour; while the second will exhibit the same herogZorming Windsor Castle, 
and receiving the keys of the Round Tower trom the five military knights 
who had been defending it. 


An Inisu Wirness.—A witness was being examined by the barrister to 

show that he was a Roman Catholic, when the following colloquy took 
lace :— 

‘ The barrister bawled out at once—“Tim, you ’re a Roman Catholic.’ 

A. Am I, yer honour. 

. What is your religion ? 

The true religion. 

. And what is the true religion ? 

My religion. 

And what is your religion ? 

My mother’s religion. 

And what is your mother’s religion ? 

She tuck whiskey in her tay, yer honour. 

(Very solemnly.) What place of worship do you attend ? 

The most convanient, yer honour. 

If you were likely to die, who should you send tor? 

The doctor, sure, yer honour. 

Now, Sir, would n’t you send for a priest ? 

. Perhaps I would n’t get a messenger. 

Well, what are your convictions ? 

My convictions are the same as my landlord’s. 

. And what are his convictions ? 

. Why, Sir, my landlord is pretty well convinced that he shal! not get 

his half-year’s rent, and 1 am pretty much of the same opinion myself 

(Laughter.) 

Q. (The barrister out of patience.) Now, Sir, are you or are you nota 

Roman Catholic ? 

A. Lam, Sir. 

Q. Why could you not say so at once ? 

A. Because you never asked me. You told me I was, but did not ask me 

about it. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE ORIGINAL LEAR, OF SHAK- 
SPEARE, BY MR. MACREADY. 


It has been long a subject of reproach with every true lover of Shakspeare, 
that the original text of Lear was banished from the stage, to give place to 
the spurious substitution of Tate. The managers of theatres, however, 
had ‘the million” on their side, and the adaptation, familiar to every play- 
goer, has kept its ground for overa century, supported by the verdict of those 
who prefer to see poetical justice rendered on the stage, although real life 
presents few examples of this reward of virtue, and this punishment of vices 
which the sticklers for the usual stage dispeng ion of justice demand. 

Mr. Macready, with that ardentlove for Shakspeare, which characterizes 
all his public efforts, determined to test the powers of the Great Poet of Na- 
ture, on the taste of the present age—and during his late management of 
Drury Lane, revived Lear, and boldly restored the original Play, without 
mutilation; the attempt was successful with those who can appreciate the 
true beauties of the Author, but “it pleased not the million,’ and however 
we may regret the fact, we fear that a similar impression has been made by 
its representation at the Park, on Friday evening of last week ; we feared this 
resut, although we hoped the contrary. 

It is rather singular that Shakspeare should ever have needed adapters for 
his Plays. An Author who invariably speaks the language of men, rather 
than the language of poets, who is emphatically a painter from nature, and 
whose characters are not mere pictures of particular times, and local pecu- 
liarities, but are real transcripts of human nature, that will endure while the 
present constitution of man remains unchanged—might be supposed to need 
no extraneous aid from less skilful hands to render him acceptable to intelli- 
gent anditories ; and yet, those best versed in theatrical matters know, that 
Shakspeare would not be tolerated without this adaptation to established stage 
usage, This arises from the Poet’s love of amplification and circumlocution, 
faults that cannot be endured by audiences of the present day—when al! must 
be rapid and epigrammatic ; and tothis we must attribute the want of full 
appreciation of the Lear of Shakspeare from the originai text. 

That the alteration of Tate, with its utter destruction of the beautiful 
simplicity of theZaction in the original, could be preferred by any person of 
real taste, we cannot believe. Cordelia, true to the love she bears her lather, 
becoming a sacrifice to her filia! affection and duty, is surely more beautiful 
in conception, in the embodiment of Shakspeare, than in the representation 
by Tate, where the unity of the poet’s design is marred by the introduction of 
love scenes, unequal in beauty or vigor of language, and destroying as they 
do the force of filial devotion, which in the original design fis so exquisite and 
touching ; and again what is there in Tate’s adaptation that can compensate 
for the less of the Fool, a character so perfectly in keeping with the age in 
which the action is laid, and so beautifully introduced as a contrast by his 
affectionate fidelity to the ingratitude and baseness of Regan and Goneri) ? 
For our own part, after seeing the inimitable use Mr. Macready makes of this 
character, in creating beauties in Lear we had never before conceived, we 
shail hereafter consider the Play but imperfect without the Fool, He seems 
indispensable in carrying out the true conception of the afflicted monarch. 
And yet with all the excellences we have enumerated as belonging to the 
original Lear, we are constrained to admit, that for representation, it is in 
parts tedious. The points so called, are not so telling, as in the acting ver- 
sion, andthe dialogue occasionally becomes wearisome. ‘This we think might 
be obviated by a skilful hand—siill retaining the original Text. Compression, 
201 alteration, is all that is requiredto make an audience not only tolerate but 
preter the restoration of the undefiled and unmutilated language of the au- 
thor. 

In commencing this article, we had not designed to enter into a critique of 
the performance of Friday last ; but we cannot resist the opportunity of ex- 
pressing our admiration of the masterly impersonation of Mr. Macready. 
We have seen all the representatives of the character within the last thirty 
years, but none ever made thatimpression upon our mind that Mr. Macready 
produced. In many of the established points of the character, he may have 
been surpassed by his predecessors, but in the exquisite artistical finish of the 
whole—in the gradual working up and portraiture of the madness, from the 
first abstraction of the mind to the progressive giving way of the intellect un- 
der the accumulated ills he is called upon to encounter—in the truthfulness of 
his depicting the madness in all its subsequent stages—the fitful hallucinations 
of returning reason—and the beautiful touches of genuine natural pathos 
we have never seen him excelled, if equalled; and not the least of Mr. Mac. 
ready’s merit in this persunation is, that it is entirely original in its embodi- 
ment, We have so frequently had occasion to advert to this peculiar feature 
in Mr. Macready’s acting, in our accustomed weekly critiques, that we need 
not now enlarge upon it; but we must add, that if any doubt could exist as to 
his genius, we think his personation of Lear would set the matter cc mpletely 
atrest. Nothing but genius of the highest order, aided by long and laborious 
study, could have achieved an embodiment so perfect as this character in eve. 
ry particular. [t seemed to usa restoration, not only of the original play, 
but a true presentment, for the first time, of the Lear intended by the Author. 
Call it the effect of consummate art, or by whatever other term the detractors 
from Mr. Macready’s talents please to designate the effect he Produces, yet we 
unhesitatingly assert, such a representation, so truthful and so impressive im 
its effect, is not now in possession of the English stage, 
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HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 
ARRIVAL OF THE QUEEN AT DUNDEE, 3 

On ‘Tuesday forenoon the Princess Alice, Royal steamer, Master Com 
mander L. Smithett, and the Volcano, war steam vessel, Lieut. Commander 
E. C. Miller. arrived at Dundee harbour from Woolwich. The Princess 
Alive, whicb is a very light vessel, performed the voyage in 38 1-2 hours.— 
The sole object in bringing this steamer down was, that she might be em- 
ployed in the conveyance of the Royal visitors, in the event of their aggre 
to Perth—her smail draugnt of water rendering her more suitable for that 

urpose than the ‘Royal Victoria and Albert.” Among the passengers on 
rd the Princess Alice, were Lord Charles Wellesley, second sou ol the 
Duke of Wellington, the Ho:. Mr. Ansun, Secretary to Prince Albert, and 
Sir R. Bowater, equerry to the Prince. The Volcano in the course of the alier- 
noon, proceeded:to the mouth of the river with the master of the Trinity House 
and the pilots actually to be employed in steering the Royal vessels into 
ort. 
° When the Royal squadron came to anchor, a Royal Salute was to be fired 
from the East Protectioa Wall. ; : 

Shortly after tour o’clock a signal was given that the squadron was off the 
Lights of Tay, a distance of eight miles, and the fact having been communi- 
cated to the people of Dundee by a discharge of cannon, and the ringing of 
the ‘old bell,’ the streets were soon swarming With people, who Lastened with 
all possible speed either to the harbour, or to stations in other parts of the 
town previously selected as most convenient for seeing the Royal party.— 
During the whole night, indeed, many persons, instead of going home, para- 
ded the quays, determined that they should not be exposed to a disappoint- 
mentsimilar to that which was so generally experienced in Edinburgh, on the 
occasion of her last visit. As the morning advanced, and especially after the 
signal of her Majesty’s approach had been given, the most intense anxiety 
was exhibited for the appearance of the royal squadron, and belore long it 
hove in sight, and anchcred in the Roads, amid the discharges of cannon 
trom East Protection Wall, and repeated firing trom several steamers that 
floated in the neighbourhood. Immediately previous to the latding, a car- 
pet was laid along the whole length of the quay to the place occupied by the 
carriages, which stood on the line of quay approaching through the grand 
arch. 

As the Royal barge approached the shore, it was observed that her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, and the Princess Royal were seated at the stern, on a hand 
some couch, and that they were accompanied by the Marl of Haddingion and 
the Earl of Liverpool, Sir Robert Peel being absent on account of me indis- 
position of his daughter. Ona tae barge nearing the janding place it was hail- 
ed with the most enthusiastic cheering; and ou her Majesty stepping on the 
gangway, with tae infant Princes, the plaudits were resumed, and spreaaing 
lo the owler quays, and the streets of the town, were re-echoed with an effect 
absolutely overwhelming. Her Majesty, when she reached the quay, bowed 
repeatedly to the gentlemen aronnd, and bade them ‘ Good morning.’ Prince 
Alvert also gave the asnal courtesy; the Royal pair then walked along the 
quay arm in arm, Prince Albert leading the Princess Royal by the hand,amid 
the most enthusiastic shouts of the peuple. At this moment the scene was 
striking and impressive, 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the people. As the Royal party 
moved along the cheering was constantand enthusiastic, and the most intense 
earnestness was exhibited to obtain a view of her Majesty and the other illus- 
trious visitors, while her Majesty and Prince Albert kept bowing continually 
at each side of the street.  .Not content with one peep great numbers took 
short cuts, and, at some new point, were wailing to obtain avother view. ‘The 
procession went up Castle Street, Hiyh Sureet, the Nethergate, and Tay Street, 
and thence along tne Cupar-Angus Road, on her way to Blair Athol, follow- 
ed, for a long distance, by great crowds. As her Majesty drove slowly through 
the town, most people, we should think, had an opportunity of seeing her dis 
tinetly. 

CUPAR-ANGUS. 

By a little past six o'clock on Wednesday morning, the town assumed a 

reruarkably crowded and bustlir 


iY appearance, at d Cvery one was on tiptoe o} 
expect 


About 2) minutes to IL o'clock, two mounted dragoons gallop- 
ed up the street, and these were very sooa joined by five or six others; and 
then the carriage which contained those for a sight of 
looks were 


t4i0Mn" 


whom so many anxious 


given, came forward, and drew up io the square of the Cross. 
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grounds with his Royal Highness and the Princess Roya!, mounted on her 
pony. After breakfast his Royal Highness, accompanied by Lord Glentyon, 
Sir E. Bowater, and another gentleman ot his suite, went out upon the hiils 
to shoo: grouse of which there is a great abundance in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the castle. 

None ot the nobility or gentry of the neighbourhood have called, in respect- 
ful deference to her Majesty’s wish tor complete seclusion during her 1esidence 
at Blair. ‘The church, which is close to the castle on the other side of the 
high road, is being prepared for the reception of her Majesty and suite, a large 
pew directly opposite the pulpit, handsomely lined with crimson satin and 
cushioned and carpeted, is being fitted up within the last day or two. 


BLAIR CASTLE. 


Blair Castle is by no means the imposing structure which one would be led 
to suppose from the accounts which have lately appeared in the papers. It 
isa large, straggling, and irregular building, which, upon a near approach, 
arranges itself into a central mansion of three stories (being about halt its 
vriginal height), extending to the width ot eight windows in tront and two in 
depth, without any architectral pretensions, the batilements and vastions with 
Which it was formerly surmounted and flanked having been long since swept 
away, in order to disarm itof the importance attached to it in the feudal times, 
as the key of the pass into the northern Highlands, and commanding the val- 
ley and pass of Killiecrankie. Odo the lett of the main building, and nearer 
the high road from Perth to Inverness, is a long and low range of buildings 
which contains many large and convenient apartments, in which ample ac- 
commodation has been found tor her Majesty’s suite and attendants. Behind 
these are extensive offic’s and svabling, ail built in the most plain and unpre- 
tending style, which isthe character of the whole edilice, although there are 
several spacious and magnificent apartments on the basement and principal 
story, furnished in excellent taste. 

The castle fronts the south, and although environed on all sides by lofty 
hills, is situated on a high range of table land, which is completely shut out 
from the lower valley of the Tay by the mountains forming the deiile of Kil- 
liecrankie Although there are iew trees, and those of small siz2, in the 
neighbourhood of the casile, all the mountains around it are clothed nearly 
to their summits with wood, ihe dar and majestic forest of Athol forming, 
with the lofty and cioud-capped range of the Grampians in the distance, a 
splendid background to the picture. ‘The main entrance, from which the cas- 
tle is distant about halfa mile, fronts the high road trom Perth, and is a mas- 
sive turreted structure, one of the few remaining relics of the old feudal times, 
The scenery in the neighbourhood is extremely wild and romantic: deep ra- 
vines, through which the mountain streams find their way to the Tummel or 
the Garry ; lufiy cataracts appearing at a distance like silver threads running 
down the precipitous sides of the mountains; dark masses of lar h and fir, 
and the bold and naked crags lowering above all, form a co:nbination ofnatu- 
ral beauties which have rendered this portion of ihe Highlands deservedly 
celebrated. 

Busir Arnoy, Saturday. 

Yesterday afternoon the Queen accompanied by Prince Albert, drove out 
in the pony phaeton, to visit the celebrated and romantic falls of Bruar, situate 
about ih.ee miles to the westward of the castle. ‘The long continuance of 
cry weather has considerably reduced the bedy of water which flows over 
the falls, but they are, notwithstanding, extremely wild and beautiful, the 
streamlet making several distinct falls, and rushing through a rough perpen- 
dicular channel, above which the banks nearly meet, and are clothed to the 
top with ask and firtrees. ‘The Bruar water has its source in the Grampians, 
a few miles above the falls, to which it runs in a southerly direciion, through 
a bleak and craggy pass in the hills, and afier passing Blair Athol, tails 
into the Garry. ‘The plantation which surrounds the falls, as is generally 
known, oWes its origin to the suggestion of the poet Burns, who was conducted 
to them by the late Duke of Athol. A walk has been made along the chasm, 
and through the plantation, and a number of fantastic litle grottoes have 
been constructed for the convenience ot visitors. 


L INTELLIGENCE. | 








her use by the considerate care cf Lady Glenlyon, and she rides daily torsome 
hours in the casile grounds; this morning, however, the rain prevented her 
Royal Highness taking her accustomed exercise. 

The Earl of Aberdeen w ii, it is said, leave Blair Castle to-morrow, for a 
few days. 


Buairn Arnot, Monday. 

It rained yesterday without intermission until four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and contrary to general expectation her Majesty and suite attended Divine 
Service in the parish charch. At twelve o’cluck the Royal party left the Cas- 
ule in twu carriages, the distance being scarcely halt a mile, and crossing the 
high road oppusite the Queen’s entrance to the grounds, drew up in front of 
the church gates. ‘There were a large number of visitors and the residents of 
the adjoining cotiages present, who respectfuliy saluted her Majesty as she 
crossed the wet and sloppy sand from her carriage to the church door, where 
she was"received by the Rev. Mr. Irvine, the officiating clergyman. The 
Royal visit took all by surprise, as the rain was all the time pouring down 
in torrents ; otherwise there is no doubt Lord Gienlyon would have provided 
an awning and some matting trom the carriage to the chure!) door. There 
were some of the Athol Highlanders among the crowd outside the church, 
and these drew up on either side pf tne porch, saluting her Majesty in mili- 
tary fashion as she passed. Among her Majesty’s suite were Lady Canning 
and Lady Caroline Cocks, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Ear) of Liverpool, Lord 
Charles Wellesley, Sir James Clarke, Lord ane Lady Gieniyon, Hon. Mr. 
Drummond, and several of the gentry of the neighbou:hood. The church 
was full, but not inconveniently crowded, and it was observed that her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert joined in the simple and aflecting service ot the Scot- 
lish Church, her Majesty's voice being distinctly heard in the Psalms with 
which the service commences and terminates, 

The sermon was from the 5th of Matthew, verse 13, ‘ Ye are the salt of the 
earth,’ but, contrary to what would have been anticipated from such a text 
under such circumstances, there were no allusions, in the plain and argu- 
mentative discourse uf the rey. preacher, thet could be construed into an up- 
litting and glorifying of the great at the expense of the poor. 

‘fhe whole scene was one of touching sunplicity, the high and noble being 
mixed with the hninble cottagers of the Highlands, without any of the state 
or parade which usually attends upon Royaliy. Her Majesty wore a black 
silk dress and a mautelet, and a white crape bonnet, and we were near enough 
to observe that she had taken the precaution to wear goloshes, whic kept her 
feet from the damp. Prince Albert was also in black, and Lord Glenlyon in 
full Highland costume, 

In the afternoon, about an hour after the rain had ceased, her Majesty went 
in her garden-chair through the grounds vo see the falls of York, which looked 
|to great advantage in consequence of the additional body of water which 
poured over the rocks. She was accompanied by the Prince. 

On Saturday, the first company of the Athol Highlanders were relieved by 
the second division, and while diawn up in front of the castle her Majesty and 
Prince Albert sudden!y made their appearance, and the Queen passed up and 
down between the ranks, complimenting the Kari of Glenlyon upon the suldier- 
like appearance oj the men, andthe fovalty aid devotion they had exhibited 
in their care of the Royai person. 

At eleven o’clock yesteiday, a Queen’s messenger arrived in hoi haste from 
London, with despaiches tur her Majesty, the Earl of Aberceen, and others ot 
the Royal suite. ‘The mail was detained fora few minutes, to enable answers 
to be sent to some of the most urgent of the communications, which it was 
understoud referred to the approaching visit of his Majesty the King of the 
French. i , 

(his morning the rain had quite cleared off—the sun shone out brightlyj 
and at an early hour her Majesty was out walking in the grounds of the Cas- 
ue. The Princess Royal also took exercise on ber Highiand pony, and im. 
mediately afler breakiast, Prince Albert, Lord Glenlyon, and the Hon, Mr. 
Anson, proceeded to the hills to shoot grouse. Sir James Clark and Lord 
| Charles Wellesley also had a long walk in the morning, ard if the weather 





Her Majesty went yesterday, at half-past three o'clock, to visit this delight- 
ful little spot, but unfortunately a shower came on betore the Royal party 
had reached the turn to the falls, and aiterdriving a little farther along the 
high road to Dalnacardock they returned to the castle about fiveo’clock. Her 
Majesty was attended by Lord Gienlyon in fall Highland costume, with the 
eagle plume in lis bonnet, and Sir Edward Bowater, both ul whom rode on 
hors: H phaeton, and two grooms rode atier the unpre- 





Now all was anxiety to catch a glimpse of her Majesty and the Prince, both 
of whom looked remarkably well, notwithstanding the long sea voyage ; and 
poth were constantly or cup ed ta acknowledgi g the acclamations of tne vast 


esemblage, and chatung out at the carriage windows to their innmediate at- 
tendants on horseback On vetting the horses attached, the cavalcade shortly 
noved on emidst the never-ceasing cheering of the congregated thuu- 
sands. 
DUNKELD 
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glimpse of the Royal ‘ cortege’ was obtained from this point, it was agreed 
that a signal should be given by the hoisting ot a flaz, en which the caunons 
at Mr. Wailace’s cottage, Torwood Place, were to be fired, and everything 
placed in immediate readiness, ia order that a Royal salut? should begin to 
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At half-past twelve the signal was given; ina littletime, the Royal carriages 
drove up to the Duke's Arms. The first carriage contained her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, who alighted and entered the Hotei ; in the second carriage was 
the Princess Alice, who was lifted out also. Tne Royal party remained twen- 
ty-five minutes, during which time her Majesty appeared repeatedly at the draw- 
ing-room window—trom whichthe Tay, the Bridge, and Birnam Hill, are seen 
to advantage—and was enthusiastically cheerei by her loyal subjects. Her 
Majesty was clothed in deep mourning ; not a thread of white being visible 
abuut her, save in herhanda sprig of jessamine. After re entering the car- 
riage they drove off at a mod: rate pace—her Majesty and Prince Albert bowing 
graciously in &cknowledgement of the cheers, and waving of handkerchiefs 
It may be told, that her Majesty alighted 01a carpeting of tartan plaid, bought 
tur the occasion from a merchant’s shop opposite, which, on being lifted from 
the spot, was eagerly purchased by a geatlemsn, in whose family 1t will, nu 
doubt, be long and carefully preserved. 

Her Majesty looked pale, but apparently in good health. We hope the pore 
air of Atholl, and the mountain exercise she has in prospect, will be the means 
of confirming her general good health ; and that she, her Royal C mnsort, and 
their interesting cnild,will aerive all the benefit and the en} syment they autici- 


pate from their sojourn in the ‘ Land of the mountain and the flood.’ 


[The following is a portion of the daily correspondence of the London 
Standard. Iv is interesting, as showing the life of royalty in their Highland 
retirement. ] . 

Buair Arnon, Friday. 

Since her Majesty’s arrival in the Highlands the weather has continued 
extremely fine, and the Queen appears to enjoy it much, judging from the 
frequent walks and drives her Majesty takes through the grounds, She was 
up yesterday belore seven, and at halt-past seven took a long walk. accom- 
panied by his Royal Highness Prince Albert and the Princess Royal. to Glen 
Kagle. Elec Majesty breakfasted at eight o’clock, and again walked for up 
wards of two hoursin the grounds, 

The Royal pair afterwards visited Glentilt, proceeding as far as the mar- 
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ack on either side of the} 
| tending cortege. rhe phaeton passed beth going and returning through the 
| Queen’s new entrance gate and along the high road in front of the Blair Athol 
/ Hotel, where a large 1 I ot persons were assembled, who respecuully 
greeted the Royal party, her Majesty and Prince Aibert acknowledgivg these 








marks of loyalty and atlaciment by repeatedly bowing to the people. The 
Queen wore a black dress and black clape bonnet, and from the passing glance 
we obtained of her Majesty, she appeared co have a raddier and tresher tinge 


upon her cheek than Usual, 

Prince Albert was yesterday fur some hours shooting on the hills with Lord 
Glenlyon, and Earl ot Aberdeen and Lord Liverpool 
waked towards the pass of Killiecrankie, but were compelled to return in 
consequence of the rain, Which set in about four o’clock and continued with- 
Out intermission during the night. In addition to the Royal suite the d 
pariy e! the Castle yesterday consisied ot the Hon. Mr, and the Llon. Murray 
Dramimond. Lord and Lady Gienlyon dined at the Lodge in the glen. 
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historical recollections connected with the castle are extremely inter- 
esting tv those who cherish memories of the ancient glories of Seotland. In 
1614 it was besieged by Montrose, who experienced a very unexpected resist- 


tance on the pari of the brave men by whom it was garrisoned, which com- 
pelled him to retire. vlonel Daniel, one ot Oliver Cromwell’s gener- 
als, marched againstit with anumerous and weil-appointed army, and event- 
ually succeeded in taking it by storm. 
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{ Culloden, whi 
cumpelled the assailing party to rais » the siege. Butthe most striking event 
in which it formed a prominent part was the well-known and bloody battle of 
Killiecrankie between Lord Dundee and the government forces, under the 
command ot General Mackey. 

The castle, with the rides and drives surrounding it, has and air of the most 
pertect seclusion and repose. No sound breaks upon the ear save the oc- 
casional discharge of a gun reverberating faintly far up among the hills, or th- 
moaning sound of the larch, fir, and pine crees, when the wind sweeps suddene 
ly down from one of the mountain passes. So far as pure and bracing 
mountain air, and the most complete abstraction and retirement are 
concerned, no spot could have been more happily selected. The Earl ot 
Glenlyon has given sirict orders to the gatekeepers at the different entrances, 
ihat no person is to be admitted within the grounds unless he happens to have 
business with, or is connected with the Royal household, and the drives 
through the grounds are so extensive that it is probable few of the sight seers, 
who have been coming here in great numbers tor the last few days, will be 
able to obtain even a passing glance at her Majesty. The body of Athol 
Highlanders, who compose the Queen’s guard cf honour, are on duty imme- 
diately round the castle, twenty mounting guard at a time, and the main body 
being encamped under tents in the lawn, a tittle to the leti of the house, 

A Highlander atrived trom the west yesterday at Blair Athol w'tha pre- 
sent of asplendid deerhound to his Royal Highness Prince Albert from the 
Duke of Argyll. While taking some refreshment at the inn the hound slip- 
ped away, and, nothwithstanding several persons went in search of him, he 
has not yet been found. !he manis ina pitiable state of despair at his loss, 
but it is generally supposed that the hound has made his way back to his 
former quarters, 7 

During the whole of yesterday and Thursday, visitors have been pouring in 
from all points of the compass, and the two hotels at Biair, both of which had 
been previously inconveniently crowded, were at fault tor accommodation, 
Within a range of several miles, there is nothing beyond a few neat cottages 
inhabited by the tenants of Lord Galenlyon, and there being no help for it the 
visitors were forced to put up with such ace ommodation as could be provided 











onthe spur of the moment. Solas, chars, hearth rugs were ata high pre- 
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continues fine there is no doubt that the Royal and distinguished visitors will 
enjoy their Highland excursion, as i: is inipossibleto imagine anything more 
varied and picturesque than the tcenery for ten or twelve miles around the 
Castle. 

Great preparations are being made for her Majesty’s visit to Loch Ran- 
nock, a wild and romantic spot a few miles to the south-west of the Castle. 
A new carriage drive has been made where the best views of the loch can be 
obtained, and sieps have been cut in the side of the hill, which it is suppused 
her Majesty will be tempted to ascend. ‘The noble owner ct Blair Athol and 
his amiable lady are indefatigable in their exeriions to cater lor the amuse- 
ment andenjoyment of their distinguished guests, and it is generally under- 
s'ood that her Majesty’s health has already benefited very much from the pure 
mountain air of the Highlands. 

The deer heund, the loss of which occasioned so much regret a few 


P t days 
ago, was found on Saturday by one of Lord Glenlyon’s foresters. He was 
immediately secured, and the unlucxy messenger haa the gratification of de- 
livering him sately to his Royal Highness, who expressed himself much pleas- 
ed by the attenticn of the Duke of Argyll. 

The Royal carriage has been ordered at half-past three o’clock this after- 
noon, and it is understood her Majesty will visit the falls of Bruar, which she 
| on two previous occasions attempted to see, but was compelled to return in 

consequence of the rain, 
From the Britannia. 

The Queen again honours the north with her presence. The picturesque 
scenery of the Highlands made so favourable an impression upou her mind 
that she has resolved to extend her acquaintance with it. Her temporary 
residence at the Pass of Killicrankie is tavourable for the observation of some 
of the most romantic views in Scotland. It was the castle of Blair Atholl, 
jnow graced by her Majesty’s presence, that was seized for Viscouot Dundee, 
| the gallant and devoted adherent otihe unfortunate James, in 1089, Advancing 

io the castle, which was threatened by the troops of William Il, Dundee 
learned that the enemy had entered the pass. Without an instant’s hesitation 
he resolved on batde. He gave the signal, and his tollowers, with brave im- 
petuosity, burst upon their foes, sword in hand, and utterly routed them. 'The 
battle was won in seven minutes [rom the moment of the charge, and 1,200 
of William’s fovees were le!t dead on the field. But the victory was dearly 
won, for Dundee fell by a random shot at the moment of triumph. It is to 
this battls that Scott makes his aged minstrel ia the ‘Lay’ allude in those noble 
lines which form the opening of the 4th canto :— 





‘Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide 

The glaring Laltires blaze no more; 
No longer stee!-c!ad warriors ride 

Along thy wild and willow’d shore ; 
Where’er thou wind’st by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves since Time was born, 
Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 

Nor startled at the bugle horn, 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Whica, though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime, 

Its earliest course was doom’d to know; 
And, darker as itdownward bears, 

Is stained with past and present tears. 

Low as that tide has ebb’d with me, 

It still reflects to memory’s eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy 

Fell by the side of great Dundee, 
Why, when the volleying musket play’d 
\gainst the bloody Highland blade, 

Why was not | beside him laid! 
Enough—he died the death of fame; 
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snough—he di with conquering Greme,’ 

The visit of the Queen slair Athol this year is an event for which in the 
norch they were gui'e unprepared. On the occasion of the last roval visit 
Lord Glenlyon, who is much fonder of the ‘kilt’ than any « neighbours, 
ordered two hundt lar an dresses for his servants, v n when he 
iS alone, Walla ibie il zhiand « ostume, 

ST. 
I the London Sy lator, 
LIBERATION OF O'CONNELL. 
O’Connell is at large; Repeal is up once more. Pu scorted the Lib- 
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ince with rain vouchsaied in tim rought at * prayer of ‘ faithful 
Christians ;’ and with those sacred rather sacrilegious allusions, he mixes 


coarse attacks on ‘ that indescriba wretch Brougham,’ that ‘ vinegar-cruet 
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on two legs.’ Mr, Attoraey General Smith, Sir Robert Peel ‘the monster 
liarin Parliament, and the like. Being an astute person, it is to be supposed 
that he selects that kind of eloquence which is most snited to the Irish mind: | 
and it appears to be so, nol excepting even some educated Irish,—a fact net 
to be forgotten in considering the influence of his harangues. He assumes 
as a basis of the revived agilation, that he had beaten his prosecutors in law ; 
and he had the hardihood to assert that the final judgment under which he was 
released was founded not on technicalities but upon ‘the merits’ of his case ! 
The proot which he advanced was, that the two counts, the sixth and seventh, 
which charged him with ‘ intimidation’ by multitudinous assemblages, were 
pronounced to be bad. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader, thal (hose 
two counts were pronounced to be bad, not in substance, butin structure; that 
the same charge of ‘ intimidation’ was set forth in a subsequent count, unani- 
mously sustained by the Judges; and that he was released, not because the 
Judges of appeal thought him absolved from crime, but because they could 
not tell how much of the gary was founded upon the faulty counts: so 
that in truth he was let off upon technicatities. 

Sull, for the time, the very fact of his being at large is a practical triumph ; 
and his new plans need no apology from one whose will is so far law with the 
susceptible Irish. The Repeal agitation is continued from the point where it 
was broken off by the proclamation against the Clontarf meeting and the pro- 
secution ; but withadifference. There isto be a deliberate consultation 
as to whether itis necessary sti!l to hold the Clontarf meeting ; Mr. Q'CONNELL 
thinking that it is not necessary, as the principle has been sufficiently estab- 
lished. What ‘ principle’ it meant, we are not told; the ‘monster meetings ’ 
did not profess to be held in assertion of the right to meet in great numbers, 
for that was presumed, but for the purpose of ‘ counting noses,, which it not a 
principle but an application of arithmetic. However, it is cleat that the 
monster meetings are not to be carried on; O'Connetu has thought better of 
that ; he has triamphed over his prosecutors, he declares; bnt he discreetly 
lets ‘1 would not ‘ wait upon ‘ [may,’—implying some inkling of doubt as to 
the potential part. ‘fhe nex: point is the assemblage of three hundred genile- 
men as a ‘ Preservative Society’; but here too with a difference. Whereas the 
three hundred were to form a sort of legislature to make laws for voluntary 
observance by the people, they are now to constitute a body to negoiiate with 
Government, and a sort of court of review over the Repeal Association—a 
drag upon it, not an extension of its usurped legislative functions. And even 
in that moditied sense, the project is to be a severe scrutiny, with the opinion 
of the ablest lawvers taken as to its legality aud safety. 

Lastly, there is to bean impeachment of the Judges by whom Mr. O'Con- 
nell was tried. This is an idle bravado, harmless except in so far as it is adelu 
sion of the Irish people: but it will serve to keep up the show of ‘important 
business’ transacted by the Repeal Association. An impeechment is a very 
imposing measure , and for ‘a shilling a year, a peyny a month, a farthing a 
week,’ every bogtrotter an have his share of it. Munisters also are to be attack- 
ed: the Liverator threatens an agitation for support in England, with a view 
to drive Sir Robert Peel from office. Every agitator and projector can make 
sure of some following in England, from a Lord George Gordon or a Wilkes to 
a Canterbury ‘Thom or a Captain Atcherly ; and Mr O'Connell may perhaps 
fairly count ona good market for his Irish grievances among the mere traders 
in Opposition that infest every hustings and election-room. But, unluckily, he 
cannot speak in Ireland without being readin England ; and his ambiguities are 
are not relished bythe downright Euglish,—which must ever prevent his acquir- 
ring any very formidable influence on his own #ecount with the English people 
They go to see him, they listen to him ; but they bear in mind hs equivocations 
and his denunciations of ‘the Saxon,’—who is eminently the plebeian, as contra 
distinguished fiom the aristocratic Norman. But, by an ur precedented display 
of concilia'ion, he courts other alliances. The Orangemen—no longer so called, 
but ‘Anti-Irish’— he invites with affection , und a decoy Orangeman newly 
caught, is paraded as a member of the Associaiion to attract others. The 
Protestants of ireland are importunately asked to join in the Repeal struggle ; 
and one gentleman having betrayed some inclination, is clamosously sought to 
surrender himsell in full. Mr O'Connell exalts to the bighest pinnacle the ‘rank’ 
of this gentleman, Mr. Grey Porter ; offers to yield tohim the leadership of Re- 
peal ; and treats the half-convert as if Ireland awaited his acceptance to signify 
its allegiance with ‘an obedient start’ It must be a temptation to any man 
thus to have Ireland offered for his rule ; and every one asks who is this great 
person, thus commanding universal allegiance on the mere vouchsating bis 
presence ? 
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sides, his lordship’s proposal was backed by the Lord Chancellor and by Lord 
Brougham ; and Sir Robert Peel, moreover, would have disavowed the act 
had Lord Wharncliffe so transcended the intentions of the government. The 
whole matter, then, was obvicusly predetermined and arranged by the cabinet 
beforehand. 

But the motives of Sir Robert Peel in bringing the affair to such an unex- 
pected conclusion are not apparent, unless we admit the explanation which 
we gave in our last number, viz.: that notwithstanding the clearly established 
guilt of the prisoner, the technicalities in his favour should not be disregarded, 
and that the people of Ireland should see that the purity of the English law 
was carried to its utmost limits even for Mr. O’Connell. There was great 
force, too, in the observation, that, as few but the law Lords had heard 
ihe whole of the evidence, it was not meet that the others should vote in a 
Strictly legal case, and where the liberty and property of a subject were involv- 
ed. 

We have copied from the London Spectator, an article setting forth the 
proceedings of the Agitator, and some of his tuture plans. Doubtless he will 
endeavour to patch up a truce with the “brutal and bloody” Whigs, as he 
sometimes calls them, and if successful in this scheme, he will doubtless give 
the Cabinet some trouble. It is truly observed by the Spectator, that the 
Whigs cannot join him in his demand for repeal, but they may form such an 
alliance with him for annoying Sir Robert Peel, as may place his ministry in 
jeopardy. 





Connected in some degree with this expectation, is the removal of Lord 
Stanley tothe House of Peers. Earl Grey and the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the old Whig leaders in the upper Elouse, are not well disposed to Mr. O’Con- 
nell, for they penetrate his designs, and are disgusted with his abuse of the 
party; but advanced age prevents these noblemen from attending their par- 
‘iamentary duties with their former punciuality, and intheir absence their 
vounger whiglings, supercharged with radical propensities, such as the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde and the Marquess of Normanby, have taken up the 
cudgels for the agitator. The sagacious premier, feeling the absence of a 
good debater like Lord Ellenborough—who will be a damaged man when he 


does return, in consequence of his unceremonious recall trom the government 


| of India—and finding that both the Earl of Ripon andthe Dake ot Wellington 


are a good deal worn out with public business, has hit upon the plan of send- 
ing “Scorpion Stanley,” as O’Connell calls him, up from the House of Com- 
mons to tackle the two Marquesses. ‘The ‘‘scorpion,” who is full ot fire and 
vigour, will no doubt dothe work properly; and we may, in the ensuing ses. 
sion, prepare ourselves for some warm work in that quarier. 

We do not think it possible for the recent O’Connellite success to put the 
Cabinet in positive danger, because the party of the agitator is small in the 
House of Commons, and still less so throughout England and Scotland. The 
fear is, as we have said already, that Mr. O’Connell will come up with his 
“ tail,’ and give all his weight to party votes on English quesiions. Is then, 
it will be asked, Sir Robert Peel in actual danger or not? The question, 
viewed in all its bearings, may be difficult to answer. Another Lichfield 
House compact, with “ Young England ” to boot, may seriously reduce the 
Premier’s standing majority of ninefy votes in the House of Commons; but 
the dread of a return of the Whigs to office, backed by O’Connell, will, we 
think, cause the Conservatives to pause before they permit minor differences 
in their own ranks to divide them, and render them a prey to the common 
enemy. The clergy, the nobility, the landed interest, and the wealthy of all 
classes, must see their common safety involved, in combining to keep out a 
set of men whom Mr, O’Connell would be found to back and support. 





You suppose that you have suffered an unaccountable lapse of memory, and 
that some Irish Fox or Lambton, some Lord Edward Fitzgerald or some 
Charlemont at least, has lain perdu unremembered ; you feel bound to know who 


ALLEGED BRITISH OUTRAGE. 
Our readers will not have failed to read in the city papers, a report made 





Mr. Grey Porteris. and lock modestly to the Irish papers to instruct your igno- 
rance. It seems, however, that he is not familiarly known even in Ireland : 
where he has attracted notice by a recent pamphlet in favour of Federalism, A 
leading Repeal paper tells us that he is High Sheriff of Fermanagh ; adding— 
‘We know ry | personally of Mr. Pocter. We are told he is a young man 
—educated, and of much vigour ofmind. The latter is manifest from his work ; 
in which, however, even our ‘glance’ has shuwn us some errors. Such is the 
recruit, to attract whose person to the Conciliation Hall Mr. O'Connell offers to 
give up the leadership of Repeal. O’Connell aims at one still more powerful 
alliance—that of the ‘base, brutal, and bloody’ Whigs ; whom he now cajoles 
with grateful fl.ttery for appointing the three Law Lords by whose vote be was 
let luose To conciliate these a!liances, and especiaily the last, he declares in 
favour of a Federal Parliament, as an experimental step. He offers a new Lich 

field House compact; and after Lord John Russell's overtures, he does not make 
the offer quite unwoed. Tn short, the new campaign is to be signalized by a 
more measured caution, learned from the conviction and sentence, and by a more 
imposing vastness of resources and pageant measures, conceived in the insp‘ra- 
tion of the finaltriumph. ‘The agitator starts with victory over Ministers as a 
lawyer and combatant on the ground of ‘the constitution’; he vaunts a compact 
alliance with Heaven ; he is at the receipt of advances trom discontented Orange- 
men, from mild theorists growing familiar to discussions about Repeal, from 
Whigs tired with exclusion from office. He seems ready to postpone the fanac- 
tical but neutral doctrine of absolute Kepeal, and to aim at coping with the Go- 
vernment by a revival of a party, which hadsunk, in the contestsof Whig and 
Tory about distinciions without adifference, into the lowest tage of impotence. 
The Whigs are no longer disowned ; Repeal! is no longer a neutral but a party 
matter ; will the Whigs be able to resist the proffer of that aid in their extre- 
mity ! 

The question is preceded by another, of larger scope. What will be done 
by the leading Eng'ish statesmen, of whatsoever party, and especially by the 
Liberal leaders? Will they consent to any equivocal! encouragement of a pro- 
ject to repeal the Union? Toan unequivocal encouragement, of course, they 
never would assent ; because asthe English people would never submit to the 
severance of the British Isles, no English statesmen would veature to be instru- 
mental in such dismemberment. As to an equivocal dalliance, if their own 
conscience pe mitted it, will political opponents permit it ; or will not an ecx- 
plicit declaration be extorted from the Whigs, whether they really consent to 
Repeal or not 2? Would Lord John Russell avow such consent? Would any 
mere party combination of Liberals be possible just now without Lord Jubn?! 
So far as the Whigs are concerwed, these questions seem to answer themselves. 
But it is to be doubted whether in his new blandishments O'Concell will be 
easily repelled. He saysnot Even should the Whigs ease their consciences 
by disavowing Repeal in every modification, he will probably support them in 
their projects ; confident that if they do not in return give him direct support, 
they will again help tim to frustrate the measures that may be taken to control 
him and bring him to account, as he now thanks them for having done. The 

Prospect for ministers 's atroubled one at the best. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10) 3-4 a 110. 
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ACQUITTAL OF MR. O'CONNELL. 
‘The release of Mr. O'Connell certainly took the people of England by sur- 
prise, for it was a result that no one anticipated. Neaily all the judges had 


decided agaiax his appeal, and affirmed the verdict of the Court ; no one 
doubted his guilt or the justicg 


ered too severe; yel by some 
left to five law Lords in the House of P 
the offender set loose to renew his old system and to reagitate the country. 
There can be no Coubt that the whole affair of his acquilta! was arranged by 
her Majesty’s government, or why was te ¥ 
not vote, of whom ‘here was a majority ag 
sentence would have been suslained, made 
President of the Council and of course a member of the C 
that Lord Wharncliffe acted on his own res; 
moment while the discussion was guing On in the House ; 


of his sentence, nor was the sentence consid- 


eers, of whom three were whigs, and 


management the final judgment of the case was 


1inst the prisoner, and by whom his 
by Lor! Wharnclifie, who is 


but this is incredi- 


by Capt. Dumas, tormerly of the American Brig Cyrus, of certain outrages, 
which he alleges he sustained on board of his vessel while at anchor near 
Rio de Janeiro, at the hands of Commander Bosanquet, of Her Majesty’s 
Brig Alert. We are of course not in a position to disprove the truths of any 
of these allegations, but we must say that if they present but a tolerably fair 
statement of the circumstances that occurred, that these are, then, indeed, of 
a most extraordinary character. Her Majesty’s government, in their instruc- 
tions to the British cruizers on the African Coast,—and the Alert forms one 
of that squadron,—have been desirous, not only to avoid all infringement of 
the rights of neutrals, with whom they have no treacies for the right of 
seaich, but to consult, as faras was any ways possible, even their sensibili- 
ties. These instructions have been published to the world, and if the state- 
ments of Capt. Dumas are borne out by the tacts, they must have been most 
strangely disregarded. We, however, abstain from comment on this part of 
the alleged proceedings. Her Majesty’s government have very recently 
given a striking example of the severity with which they intend to visit any 
breach of their orders by the officers of the African Squadron in the case of 
Lieutenant Grant, who was brought before a court martial on the complaint 
of the French Government, and sentenced to be reprimanded—though his con- 
duct, judging from the evidence given, as compared with what is represented 
to have been that of Commander Bosanquet, was harmless and inoflensive 
in the extreme. 

It will have been seen that Commander Bosanquet affirmed that he had 
received information that the Cyrus had been sold, and if so, it was no doubt 
to Brazilians, and for the purpose of the slave trade. Should this prove to 
have been the fact, the case is materially changed; and we are half inclined 
to think it was so; for the course subsequently pursued of leaving the Cyrus 
five miles from the shore at the mercy of the wind and waves, merely because 
she had been searched by a foreign officer, however unjustifiable and pro- 
voking the search may have been, is, to say, the least, not customary with 
the commanders of vessels belonging to themselves or entrusted to their care, 
The prospect o! indemnification is always so uncertain, so subject todelay, 





| that few are inclined, in pursuit of it, to part with a reality. 
' 
' 


We take the present opportunity to reprint such heads of the instructions 
given by her Majesty’s Government to our cruizers on the African station, as 





appear to have a bearing on the case stated by Capt. Dumas :— 


The slave trade has been denounced by all the civilized world as repug- 
| nant to every principle of justice and humanity. You are, however, to bear 
in mind, that Great Britain claims no right whatever with respect to foreign 
ships engaged in that traffic, excepting such as the law of nations warrants. or 
as she possesses by virtue of special treaties and conventions w ith particular 
} States. 
| In proceeding to deal with a vessel suspected of being engaged in the slave 
| trade, you are in the first instance to refer to that part of the instructions 
| which applies to the particular circumstances of the case. But those instruc- 
tions in no degree diminish the necessity of a careful study of the treaty, con- 
vention, or law, upon which they are founded. You are, therefore. to make 
vourselt thoroughly conversant withthe treaties, conventions, and laws, as well 
as with all the instructions given to you relative to the slave trade: and you 
uve to enjoin the officers under your command to make themselves acquainted 
with the parts that refer to the duties which those officers may have to per- 
form, taking care to afford every facility for this purpose. 

The powers with which you are invested on this service are intrusted to 
you for the sole purpose of suppressing the slave trade, and are never to be 
exercised without reasonable grounds of suspicion that the case is one of a 
vessel liable, on account of being engaged in the slave trade, to be breught to 
justice by Her Majesty’s ship under your « ommand, 


, 
You are not to visit a vessel under a foreign flag on the high seas on sus. 


proposal that the lay Lords should | P'!0" 0! slave trade, except in virtue of special authority under treaty, or in 


case you have reason to believe that the vessel has no right or title to claim 
the protection of the flag she bears. 
You are not on any account to search any vessel, whether British or for- 


abinet? It is said | eign, lying within the recognized jurisdiction of a foreign civilised state with- 
Dsibility and on the spur of the out the formal permission of the local authorities. 


You will take special care to insure propriety of language and deme nour 


ble, tor no single member of the Cabinet below the peomnher woul vesmmad ws on the part of officers, seamen, and marines, to all persons with whom they 


take a step of such importance without consulting his colleag 
olleag 


may come into contact in the service of suppressing the slave trade; and 


° . ° - Ban . . 
ues. Be-«| ihey must be reminded that any breach of discipline, o1 any exhibiton of in- 
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temperance, will be visited with severe punishment; and in all eases Her 
Majesty’s officers are to recollect that they will be held answerable not only 
for their own conduct, but for that ef their men. 

On all occasion of visiting suspected vessels, the officer sent on board is 
to be in proper uniform, and of the rank required by the treaty or instructions 
under which the visit is made; and the boat in which he goes is always to 
carry a British flag and pendant; and he is to be provided with the docu- 
ments conferring authority to visit and search, and the instructions applica- 
ble to the occasion. 

Before an officer proceeds to search a vessel, the minutest inspection is to 
be made of her papers, and every information elicited which can be obtained 
by inquiries courteously made; as by this means the necessity of a search 
may be avoided, 

When, atter the examination, there appears to be no suflicient ground for 
seizure, everything that has been removed is to be replaced as quickly as 
possible, and carefully restored to its original state and condition; and the 
vessel is to be permitted to pursue her course without delay. 

In the case mentioned in the preceding article, before the officer quits the 
vessel, he is to ask the master whether he has any complaint to make of the 
manner in which the search has been conducted, or on any other ground; if 
the master should have any complaint to make, the oflicer is to request him 
to specify the particulars in writing, for your information, and you are to in- 
vestigate the sane most carefully, and to lose no time in applying such 
remedy as circumstances admit and the case may require. 

It you make the search in person, you will yourself follow the directions 
contained in this article. 

In all cases where vessels are visited or searched on suspicion of being 
engaged in the slave trade, the visiting oflicer, before quitting the vessel, is 
to ofler to enter on her log a statement of proceedings on board ; and, in case 
the offer is accepted, he is to be careful to note down the exact time that 
elapsed from the time the vessel was boarded to the time she was liberated 
or seized. oe 


HAYTI 
We have received papers trom Port-au-Prince, which relate the occurrence 
of an event there, which seemed to have at one time threatened serious con- 
sequences to the whole of the French population. A sailor, from the French 
brig of war /e Genie, lying there, being on shore, was assaulted by a negro, 
which he naturally resented, and was in consequence pursued by a mob of 
negroes to the house of the French Consul, where he was relieved by his com- 
rades, who came on shore armed for that purpose. The captain of le Genie, 
incensed at the treatment his men had experienced, seized all the small craft 
belonging to the port that were within his reach and compelled them to anchor 
arouad his ship. Upon which, the exasperation of the negroes increased to 














such an extent that the lives of the Consul and his countrymen seem to have 
been in imminent danger. An oflicer from the brig and his boat’s-crew, call. 
ed on shore by a signal from the Consulate, had much difficulty in escaping 
the exasperatea mob : and it was nottill an arrangement bad been made, by 
which the captain of the brig released the craft he had seized, that a tolerable 
degree of tranquillity was restored. The mulattoes, in these popular excesses 
seem to be as much the object of the hatred of the negroes as the whites. 

The Spanish part of the Island, under the title of the Dominican Republic, 
seems lo Chjoy a comparative state of tranquillity. A General Duarte, who 
is accused of having endeavoured to excite another revolution, and who was 
banished in consequence, arrived last week at this port with his family. 

TURK’S ISLANDS. 

The islands bearing the above name are two sandy accumulations in the 
West India Seas, situated in lat. 21, long. 72, and form a portion of the Gov- 
ernment of the Bahamas, 

‘he inhabitants of these islands, like most other people, have grievances to 
complain of; andin the present case the complaint§ do not appear to be without 
foundation. We have, on a former cccasion, adverted to these complaints, 
and expressed an opinion that they ought to be properly investigated. The 
people, however, have at length taken the proper course, by calling a public 
meeting, and sending a deputation to London to lay their case before Lord 
Stanley. ‘The gentleman chosen to perform this duty is Mr, Smith, a native 
of one of the islands ; Le arrived in this city two or three weeks since, and 
sailed in the Queen of the West, for England. 

We have before explained that these difficulties have arisen in consequence 
ofan attempt being made to deprivethe people of their right in the Sait Ponds, 
which abound in those islands, and which constitute the only source of sup- 
port to the inhabitants, as the sandy nature of the soil precludes the possibili- 
ty of extracting any vegetable growth from it, Nearly all the revenue, more- 
uver, raised in the islands, is sent to Nassau, to support the Bahama Gov- 
ernment. The people state their case as follows—. 

“ That the right to the Sait Ponds was grantecto the people of Turk’s Isl- 
ands, in perpetuity, by an order of the King, in Council, in the reign of George 
the ‘Third. 

“That the inhabitants enjoyed this right far a long series of years, but that 
latterly it has been determined to take it from them, by selling tue Ponds at 
public auction, and transmitting the proceeds to the Bahama treasury.” 

it is against this violation of the rights of property the people complain, 
and they have accordingly sent an agent to London to remonstrate as just 
stated. They furthermore complain that the revenue is not fairly distriouted, 
and that they are cppressed with heavy duties both on exports and impoits, 

Salt is known to be the only article of export of the Islands, yet this article 
pays an export duty of one cent per bushel. 

The islands indeed produce nothing but salt—not even tresh water, This 
great element of life is caught from the heavens, and preserved in tanks— 
yet the planks, the bricks, and the lime. used in constructing these reservoirs, 
all ot which must be imported, are burthened with heavy daties. Every ar- 
ticle of provision and clothing,—in short, all the necessaries of life, must 
be brought in from other places, and are in like manner chargeable with 
duties. 

Of the duties so exacied, they aver, that a very small portion falls to their 
share, the bulk being transferred to the coffers at Nassau. They also affirm 
that they are not fairly represented in the Bahama legislature, which is the 
taxing power, as they send only three members out of thirty-one. Their 
representation bears no proportion to their taxation, fur notwithstanding their 
disparity of numbers in the House ot Assembly, these two small sandy 
islands contribute upwards of a third of all the revenue raised for the Baha- 
ma Government, They remitto Nassau thirty thousand dollars annually, 
after defraying all their own olflicial charges and salaries. 

Having in vain sovght redress at Nassau, they now make an appeal to 
her Majesty’s Government, and have accordingly sent a deputation to the 
Colonial office. Mr. Smith is the bearer of a petition to her Majesty, the 
Queen, signed by nine tenths of all the people of property and influence in 
the islands. ‘The petition prays— 

First, That the right of the Salt Ponds be restored to the people to whom 
it belongs, and to whom it was guaranteed by his Majesty King George the 
Third, of glorious memory. 

And Secondly, That they may be separated from the government of the 
Bahamas, either by annexation to Bermuda, the colony from which the peo- 
ple of the islands emigrated—or that a governor and council may be appointe 
ed by the Queen, and the islands be made what is termed a Crown Colony, 

Such are the statements and representations of the case made to us. That 
the people are unanimous, and desire the change now asked lor, seems cer- 
tain; for prayers were, on the departure of Mr. Smith, put up in the places 
ot public worship for the success of his mission. We sincerely hope that 
Lord Stacley will give the matter his serious attention, and that an arrange- 
ment will be made satisfactory to all parties, and conducive to the public 
good. 

Since writing the above we have received other accounts from Turk’s Is. 
lands. it appears that some persons there objec: to the appointment of Mr. 
Smith, and furthermore disapprove of asking for @ separation from the Ba- 
bamas. The majority, however, it would seem, are favourable to that meas- 
ure. As the points indispute are, ina great degree, to be decided by a local 
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knowledge of facts and circumstances, we will not discuss them, especially 
as all agree in the main point—that of praying for a restoration of the Salt 
Ponds to the rightful and original owners—the inhabitants of the Islands. 





OPINIONS OF COLONIAL POLITICIANS BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


It is a singular fact that when the discontents began, which ultimately led 
to a separation of the Thirteen Colonies from the mother country, all the prin- 
cipal leaders were profuse in their loyalty and attachment to the parent State; 
indeed many of these men deemed themselves insulted when their loyalty to 
George the Third, and their fealty to England, were called in question, The 
loyal professions, and the royal emblems displayed at'Toronto on the late din- 
ner given to Mr. Young, of Nova Scotia, fall no way short of similar demon- 
strations made in these United Stales, previously to 1776, and a few years an- 
tecedent. Let us see what the North American Review, of April last, says, 
when speaking of this subject :— 


* Look, then, at the conduct, the speeches, and the writings of the earlier 
patriots, the proper ‘ fathers of the revolution,’ —of such mea as James Otis, 
John Dickinson, and Dr. Franklin, They all boasted of the connexion of the 
country with England, and gloried in the title of British subjects ; they were 
strongly attached to the land which they still called their‘ home ;’ they ac- 
knowledged the duty of allegiance tothe crown, and spoke with the gloomiest 
apprehensions of measures fora separation that might be forced upon them, 
it the ministry persistedin their schemes, ‘The General Court of Massachu- 
getts,in a memorial against the ‘ Sugar Act,’ which they transinitted to their 
agent in England in the summer of 1764, declared, that ‘ the connexion be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies is so natural and strong, as to inake 
their mutual happiness depend on their mutual support, Nothing can tend more 
to the destruction ot both, and to forward the measures of their enemies, than 
sowing the seeds of jealousy, animosity, and dissension between the mother- 
country and the Colonies.’ James Otis, in his * tights of the British Colc- 
nies,’ published the same year, writes thus; ‘ We all think ourselves happy 
ander Great Britain. We love,esteem,and reverence our mother country, 
and adore our king.’ As !ate as July, 1774, John Dickinson, ‘the Pennsyi- 
yania Farmer,’ wrote the ‘ instructions’ presented by the deputies of several 
counties of Pennsylvania to the representatives in the General Assembly, 
trom which we make the following extract :— 

“¢ We well know that the Colonists are charged by many persons in 
Great Britain, with attempting to obtain sach an exclusion (of any power ol 
parliament over these Colonies), ania total independence ot her. As well 
we know the accusation to be utterly false. We can safely appeal to that 
Being from whom no thought can be concealed, that our warmest wish and 
utmost ambition is, that we and our posterity may ever remain subordinate 
to and dependent on our parent state. ‘This submission our reason approves, 
our affection dictates, our duty commands, and our interests entorce.’ © 

A triend has supplied us with other historical passages. 

Extract from the Journal of Josiah Quincy, jun. :— 

* Lonpon, Dec. 15, 1774. 

* Spent the evening with Mr. Sayre in company with Dr. Franklin and 
others. In the course of conversation Dr. Franklin said, that more than six- 
ieen years azo, long befure any dispute with America, the present Lora Cam- 
den, then Mr. Pratt, said to him :—‘ For all thac you Americans say of your 
loyalty and all that, I know that you will one day throw off your de- 
pendence on this country; and notwithstanding your boastec affection for 
it, you will set up for independence, 

John Dickerson, under the signature of the “ Pennsylvania Farmer,” wrote 
as follows:—“ I hope, my dear countrymen, that you will in every colony be 
upon your guard against those who, at any time, endeavour to stir you up un- 
der pretence of patriotism to any measures disrespectful to our Sovereign and 
our mother country.” Alter quoting the above Josiah Quincy, jr., in his de- 
fence of Capt. Presion and his soldiers for the ‘ Boston massacre ” :—‘‘ Now 
what more disrespectful to our parent country than to treat with contempt a 
body ot men stationed by the consent of her supreme legislature and the par- 
jiament of Great Britain ? What moredisrespectful to our common Sovereign 
than to assume thesword of Justice, and become the avengers of either pub- 
lic or private wrongs ?” 

Every one who has read the history of the American Revolution will 1e- 
member what a conspicuous part thissame Mr. Quincy bore in bringing 
about that important event; and the same Mr. Dickerson atfierwards joined 
the army of General Washington and fought agains this “ Sovereign and 
mother country!!!” 

The opinions of Mr. Otis, another of the great leaders of the Revolution, 
appear to have undergone a similar change. 

Extract from a letter of James Otis, Esq., to a noble lord, dated July 18, 
1769 :—‘‘ The cause of America is, in my humble opinion, the cause of the 
whole British empire. An empire which, from my earliest days, | have been 
taught to love and revere, as fuunded on the principles of natural reason and 
justice; and, upon the whole, the best calculated fur general happiress of any 
yet risen to view in the world. In this view of the British empice, my lord, I 
incessantly pray tor ils prosperity, and sincerely jament adverse circumstan- 
ces, * * * Situated as we are, my lord, in the wilderness of America, a 
thousand leagues distant from tLe fountains of honour and justice, in all our 
distresses, we pride ourselves in our loyalty to the king, and our affection to 
the mother country.” 

In 1763, Mr. Otis, in his address as mediator of the first town meeting at 
Boston after the peace, remarked—“ That no other constitution of civil gov- 
ernment had yet appeared in the world, so admirably adapted to the preserva- 
tion of the great purposes of liberty and knowledge as that of Great Britain. 
Every person in America is of common right, by the acis of Parliament and 
the laws of God, entiiled to all the essential privileges of Britons. ‘The true 
interests of Great Britain and her colonies are mutual; and what God in his 
providence has united, let no man dare attempt to pull asunder.” 

Mr. Adams, in his Novanglus, in reply to an opponent says— 

Surely Mr. Adams never read his grandfather’s Novanglus in his reply to 
his antagonist, wherein he says, ‘ What does Massachusettensis mean by in- 
dependence ? Does he mean independent of Great Britain, and an independent 
government in America? No doubt he intended the undistinguishing should 
understand himso. Ifthe did, nothing can be more wicked, or a greater 
slander on the whigs—because he knows there is not a man in the province 
among the whigs, or ever was, Who harbours a wish of that sort,’ 

Yet Mr. Adams lived to sign the Declaration ot Independence ! 

But let us come down to a later period. Mr. Papineau, about the year 1820. 
when attending a meeting tocongratulate George the Fourth on his accession 
to the throne, uttered the warmest expressions of loyalty to his Majesty, and 
attachment to England; yet in 1837 he was in arms against his sovereign 
and obliged to flee his country in consequence of a price being pat upon hi 
head. 


Far be it from us to say that such fatal changes of sentiment will take place 


jn any of the present leaders of the reform party in Canada ; we make no 
such accusation and only state historical facts. 


THE RICHMOND ENQUIRER. 

We think the editor of this paper has done us some wrong. He wrote a 
private letter to us and asked as a favour, if we wou'd examine the London 
Times, as no file ofthat paper was to be found in Richmond and ascertain 
if the Times had at any period asserted that the manufacturers of England 
had subscribed a large sum of money to propagate free trade principles in the 
United States, 

Not having leisure to undertake the task ourselves, we asked a gentleman 
to do this for us, and his report we forwarded to the Enquirer. This the En- 
quirer published, which we had no objection to; but we think thatit should not 
have stated at the same time, that it derived its information through us, be- 
cause it made us in a manner an umpire in a matter of dispute between the 
two great American parties; and because it might tend, in the eyes of some 
persons, to make us a partizan in a matter of local politics, which we have 
on all occasions steadily abstained from, 

All we wish to say, is, that we were not volunteers in this matter; what we 
did was done merely to oblige a brother editor, who was personally unknown 
tous, a courtesy which we should have extended to ar editor of any other 
party whatever: — 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE IRVING LYCEUM. 

The fourth celebrition of the Anniversary of this laudable [nstitution, 

was held at the Scciety Library on Thursday evening last, and it must have 





been gratifying to the members of the Association to witness the very numer- 
ous and respectable audience assembled to do honour to their exertions, In- 
stitutions like these cannot be too highly estimated, especially when directed 
to the improvement of young minds, as is the case with the Irving Lyceum. 
The mental facultiesare disciplined and developed, and a readiness of speeeh, 
and facility of expression is acquired, most valuable in preparing them for 
the practical duties of life. 

The whole display was deeply interesting, and considering the youth of 
the speakers, very creditable to the talents and industry of the exhibitors. 
The exercises commenced with the President’s address, by F. E. Walden, in 
Which a warm and touching tribute was delivered to the founder of the society 
—Mr. Sullivan, a youth of great promise, lately deceased. This was followed 
by an Essay on the character of Charlemagne, by G. F. Brown. An Essay 
on Education was then read by H. F. Kent, a mere youth : this juvenile effort 
was received with much applause—and deservedly so, for it was read naturally 
and effectively—great points in securing the attention and approbation of a 
public audience. 

A Debate followed on the Question—“ Should Congress pass an interna- 
tional Copyright Law?” A. Fallon and D, T. Walden on the affirmative, 
C. O. Richardson and C. C. Nevers on the negative. This was the great 
feature of the evening. It was really an able and instructive display of 
gladiatorial eloquence. The speakers entered into the discussion with spirit 
and warmed in the argument with all the skill of veteran debaters, and re- 
ceived loud plaudits of approbation from the audience. A Poem on Time 
tollowed, by T. E. Stewart, which, trom the false style of its delivery, we could 
not follow, and therefore are incapable of deciding upon its merits. The 
Valedictory, by J. C. Kent, closed the exercises; which may be pronounced 
on the whole as exceedingly satisfactory to the young gentlemen, and should 
atlord an impetus for greater exertions. It would be injurious to the future 
success Of the Irving Lyceum, were we to forbear giving them a few hints 
founded on experience in these matters. They must cultivate the art of pab- 
lic speaking with more assiduity, before they present themselves again for the 
suffrages of public approbation. Their articuiation generally was indistinct, 
and consequently inefiective—a monotonous tone too, prevailed, peculiarly 
wearisome in public exhibitions. These points shouid be attended to—the 
style of composition also, in the Essays particularly, was too inflated. 
Young writers prefer this fine style, but it palls on the ear, and is in bad 
taste. A plain, nervous, energetic mode of expression, is the composition 
mostly in demand, and one best calculated for the practical purposes of life. 


NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 


It affords us pleasure in noticing the commencement of this important es- 
tablishment, in which it is intended to conduct such a thorough course of in- 
struction in agriculture, chemistry, &c., as to prepare the sons of merchants, 
and others, desirous of entering upon the management of a farm, with the 
means of doing so in a methodical way, and without that uncertainty and 
hazard that unfortunately characterizes most farming operations, 

It is truly gratifying to perceive that this hitherto obscure art, through the 
agency of scientific men, and the introduction ot its study into classical insti- 
tutions, is to be raised to the dignity of'a profession. To one of rural pursuits, 
the subject of agriculture in all its various branches will be entered upon with 
an enthusiasm which could hardly be called forth by any other study. It isto 
be hoped that the advantages possessed by New York, in this respect, will not 
be overlooked by those who would prefer that their sons should engage in the 
certainty of systematic agriculture, rather than the uncertainties of trade or 
the doubtful success of what are called the learned professions. 


The Institute is situated in the University of New York. {[t opens the 
firs: Monday of November, and continues in session nntil the Ist of March. 
Fees for the course on Agriculture, $20; for Analysis, $30; for both $40, 
The courses on Agriculture and Analysis are conducted by 

D. P. Garpner, M. D. 


on P . ; ? 
Formerly Professor of Chemistry, §c., in Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 


Mr. Dempster’ s last Concert is fixed to take place on Tuesday evening next, 
at the Society Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard-street, when he will 
sing his most choice selection of songs and ballads, including his latest com- 
positions. 





NEW WORKS. 

The Evening Mirror.—Messrs. Morris and Wittts, in addition to their 
much esteemed hebdomadal, The Weekly Mirror, have commenced the pub- 
lication of a daily cvening paper under the title of the Evening Mirror. We 
heartily wish success to an enterprise which brings to its support not only 
talents of ahigh but most popular character. 


The New York Musical Chronicle and Advertiser. Henry C. Watson editor.— 
The science of music, now becoming so assiduously cultivated in this city, 
would seem to require a particular organ devoted (o its interest. Such is 
the present publication intended to be, and we need not say the editor brings 
to the task that musical skill and taste so necessary to its perfect execution 
T he first number is accompanied by three delightful pieces of music—Fare 
Thee Well, sung by Mrs, Edward Loder, and eomposed by her husband; La 
Belle Fanny, a waltz by the editor, and The Better Land, words by Mrs. 
Hemans, and the music also by the editor. 

“Life and Adventures of Alonzo, the Servant of many Masters.” This 
novel was written by Geronimo de Alcala Yamez y Rivera, a native of Sego- 
via, who lived about the commencement of the 17th Century. Alonzo serves 
every description of master, and under each meets with many and varied ad- 
ventures. He finally retires as a lay brother in a convent, from which, having 
given offence, he is banished—being now an outcast from society, he wanders 
about the forests and falls into the hands of the Gypsies, whose manners and 
habits are agreeably described. W. M. Christy, 2 Astor House, publisher. 

Part 18 of ‘* M’Culloch’s Gazetteer” is published,—to those who have seen 
the former numbers, it will only be necessary to announce its publication 
Harper & Brothers. 

No. 3 of the “ Jew,” by the same publishers, at 6 1-4 cents a number. 

We have before us proposals for publishing the life ot Sumner Lincoln 
Fairfield, Esq. The Life of the Poet, written by a college friend, will be 
published in one octavo volume, containing about 200 pages, to be issued in 
New York. The volume willbe bound in the best manner, and be forwarded 
to subscribers tree of expense. Amount of subscription one dollar, payable 
in advance. The proceeds will be applied for the benefit of the children, 

Bible Question Fairly Tested.—The subject of this work is on the use of the 
Bible, by Fénélon, with Fletcher's illustrations, This question, which at the 
present moment is exciting much attention in the United States, is here ably 
discussed; but, being so much a matter of opinion, the reader must be his own 
judge with respect to the doctrines advanced. he work also contains the 
celebrated Pastoral Charge of the Archbishop of Tours, on t he authority of 
the Church to interpret the Scriptures, translated from the French, besides:an 
Essay on the Protestant Evidences of Catholicity, by Dr. Julius Vy. Honing - 
hans. Casserly & Sons, publishers, 108 Nassau-street, N.Y. 

No Church without a Bishop or the Controversy between the Rev. Drs 
Potrs and Wainwaicut Messrs. Harrers have collected and published 
in book fur.n the different essays published by these two reverend gentlemen 
Inthe public papers on the question of Church government. 


They are ac- 
companied by a preface from Dr. Wainwright and an introduction and notes 
by an Anti-Sectarian. 

Bank?’s Hist ry of the Pop -Philadelphia, Le a & Bianchard; New York 
Burgess, Swinger & Co. The re 
is in our estimation a real se 


publication here of this most admirable work 
ice rendered to the reading community. The 
a‘ithor, though a native of the north ot Germany, and a protestant, has in 


mation, but has produced a work as remarkable for its deep 
its impartiality. 
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research as tor 
We need scarcely add that a more instructive or more 
interesting theme, could not have been selected by the historian. 

Revue Francais des families et des pensionnats, by T. G. Berteau, 315 
Broadway. A monthly periodical composed of F’xtracts from French Litera- 


ture, intended, as the title indicaies, for the perusal of youth. The present 
selections seem made with taste and judgment, 





THE DRAMA, . 


Park Tueatre.—I{ varied novelty, produced with care and liberality, en- 
titled Mr. Simpson to the full support of the public, then would his theatre be 
nightly replete to overflowing. Comedies, revived with unusually strong 
casts—Operas, with the best available talent now in the Home Market—a 
new and successful comedietta from London, and the last Extrava- 
ganza, have formed the bills of fare at the Park since our last notice: varie- 
ty enough, we should suppose, to satisfy the most voracious contender for 
novelty ; and let us add, in justice to the management, sufficiently establish- 


ing the spirit, tact, and liberality of Mr. Simpson, as a caterer for public 
amusement. 


Mr. Placide’s re-appearance has enabled the Management to commence a 
series of revivals of sterling comedies in a style that only requires the liberal 
patronage ofthe frequenters of the Park to render them quite an era in theatri- 
cals. The Poor Gentleman was played toa fair House on Saturday, con- 
sidering the night, which is, by some unaccountable whim or prejadice in 
“ good society,” condemned as “ unfashionable” for theatrieal entertainments ; 
although in London and Paris, the last day of the week labours under no such 


excomm anicatory ban, but on the contrary is, par excellence, rue fashionable 
night. 


it the performance of the Poor Gentleman was to be judged by the hearty 
and continuous applause of the audience, and the cheers awarded to Placide 
when he acknowledged the unanimous call of the house—we might with 
justice say its success was complete; and, indeed, to a certain extent, such 
was the actual fact, itis one of the most satisfactory revivals we have wit. 
nessed atthe Park for some years past. It cannot have escaped the observa- 
tion of play-goers, that the revivals of Comedies which in former years en- 
tranced crowded audiences with delight. and were considered as positive mines 
of genuine wit and humour, have been received with comparative indiffer. 
ence by audiences of the present day. This anomaly in taste may be ac- 
counted for in part, by the tact that many of these comedies are more the 
pictures of manners than men—and although redolent with wit and humour, 
yet they are so dependent on the peculiar localities of the times in which they 
were written for a large portion of their interest, as to have lost their charm 
with modern audiences, But a deeper cause exists against the due apprecia- 
tion of these old comedies with the present generation—they require a breadth 
and weight of acting, a richness of colouring and a finish of execution, which 
we look for in vain in the general run of actors in the present day. One 
or two parts may be effectively personated, but it would take the pickings of 
our theatres in the aggiegate to embody one of these sterling plays with even 
tolerable effect—and then something would be wanting. “ Young England,’ 
or rather “ Young London,” seems to have settled this matter with managers. 


When these revivals of old Comedies are projected, skilful pranings and 
adaptations are made to suit the tastes of modern audiences; and what is of 
more consequence to their success, a style of acting is diffased through the whole, 
new, fresh, and sparkling, which assimilates with the prevailing theatrical 
taste of the age, and is also within the compass of the actors’ talents. And 
to this conclusion managers must come at last, here—if they depend upon in. 
troducing the comedies of the old school upon the stage. We acknowledge 
much excellent acting in the Poor Gentleman; we doubt if Ollapod, Sir 
Robert, and Miss Lucretia, could be better supported in America than they 
are by Placide, Chippendale, and Mrs. Vernon; but the other parts, although 
good, wanted weight, richness, and distinctive character—to completely fill ia 
the picture; even Fisher only made Humphrey Dobbins tell in a few points 
—owing to a want of pit-pat vigour—now the inseparable ingredient in act- 
ing. Barry, judicious as he is, from experience and tact—is always apt to 
sermonize in such over virtuous parts as Worthington, forgetting that these 
perfection specimens of humanity are very apt to be tedious on the stage with- 
out the adoption of a prosing style in the actor, whereas impulsive energy, 
and a natural style of delivery may convey a moral, or point a sentiment 
with more effect than long-drawn, measured cadences, or the pompous decla_ 
mation of the now exploded old school of acting: and simply because the first 
is natural—while the latter is the purely artificial. Gann, as Corporal Fop, 
may come under the same category of criticism we have appl ied to Barry 

Crisp has not the mellowness nor the weight to embody these creations of the 
“olden time ;” he is, emphatically, a light Comedian, sparkling as patent 
Champaghe—but wanting the body and richness of the genuine brand. His 
Frederick disappointed us. Skerrett, in Stephen Harrowby, presented only 
the shadow of the part, no depth, no filling up--aud yet Skerrett isa good 
Comedian. We must award to the Emily of Miss Ellis, unqualified praise; 
the part is exactly suited to her powers, and was most delicately rendered. 
We have before noticed how much the performance was relished by the au- 
dience—and, if we have been somewhat close in our s'rictures of its actuay 
merits, it is because we have the welfare of the Drama deeply at heart; we 
desire to uphold the professors of the Histrionic art, as an a7(—we would use 
our limited powers to the furtherance of these objects: and we believe a 
healthy tone of criticism is necessary to effect the return of better days in 
Theatricals. The stage should be a conservator and a model of good taste ; 
managers and actors are the responsible agents in effecting this, and should 
be subjected to the rigid scrutiny of sound criticism to keep them true to their 
“high vocation’—and where such criticism is rendered in a friendly spirit, it 
is Worthy of their best consideration. 

On Monday, an amusing trifle, entitled Gone to Texas, was produced pre- 
vious to the grand Extravaganza of Aladdin. The piece 1s a tissue of laugh- 
able equivoque and absurdity, sufficiently humorous to keep an audience on 
the broad laugh. Crisp, as Swellington, a modern specimen of the Jeremy 
Diddler genus, was exceedingly happy, and will be more infinitely so, when 
he becomes perfectly familiar and easy in the part. We may apply the same 
remark to Miss Ellis. Mr. Andrews represents a simple cockney lover of 
the sentimental! schoul —very fond of flirting with married ladies, and equally 
attached to blowing the Cornet a Piston. This gentleman is always correct 
in the text, and dresses like an artist. The variety of parts he is compelled 
to sustain atthe Park, prevents impartial praise being awarded to all bis mul- 
tifarious effurts—yet, in some characters, he is far above mediocrity. 

“A Lad-in-a-Wonderful Lamp,” followed the comedietta. The extravaganza 
follows the action of the original pivce of Aladdin so closely as to render any 
detail of the plot unnecessary. It is only in the substitution of a burlesque 
text, that any difference exists The jokes are not so pointed as in Fortunio, 
which is the best of the series —-indeed the most telling ones in this 
last production, were local ones, introduced by the management here—a plan 
we have before advised in these monstrosities of the modern drama; and the 
correctness of such adaptation was satisfactorily proved on Monday evening. 
The piece is cast withali the strength the Park could venture to bring into it, 
Chippendale, as Abenazar the magician, is richly absuri—never forgetting 
himself, yet rendering the jokes with inimitable point and humour; this is 
the true secret of burlesque, Fisher is rather more in the “ Ercles vein,” as 
as the Grand Chan of Tartary, but the part warrants it, and it becomes in 
his hands brvadly ludicrous, Andrews, as the slave Kasrac, is granted the 
use of speech, and is exceedingly amusing. We wish we could praise Mrs. 
Skerrett, but she lacks weight and pith in the hero, nor can she sing the mu- 
sic. This lady is a light, agreeable actress, when cast within her powers ; 








dulged in none of the exaggeration so common in the early a ges of the refor- | 


but those powers are at present very limited. Mrs. Knight is becoming the 
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ine of burlesque ; her Princess Badalbadour is a fine specimen of 
We imack-bervic. if Mrs.’ Dyott could have managed the music allotted to 
the Widow Mustapha, her acting of the part would have been quite satistac- 
; she is evidently a pains-laking actress, and will improve on the favour 

ef the public. , . TP 

Mr. Simpson has spared no expense in the production of this piece. The 
seenery is all new and beautiful in the extreme—we would particularly no- 
tice the interior of the Magic Cavern, the Enchanted Palace, (with the change 
to a bird’s eye view of the city), and the bridges and pagodas—they are all 

of pictorial art, reflecting high credit on Messrs. Hilyard and Grain.— 
costumes, also, are gorgeous and appropriate ; and the properties coryes- 
pond in magnificence andtasie. We have seldom seen a spectacle more 11n- 
ing in these improved accessaries of modern times, and we trust that Mr. 
Fimpeon will be amply remunerated for his liberality. 

London Assurance was repeated on Wednesday, tu another excellent house 
—a proof of the popularity of modernized comedy. The new faces were more 
at home in their pepe, and the audience betier reconciled to the change. This 

lar comedy bids fair to become as attractive in its revivai, as it was en 
Ce irst production. ; 

The sterling old comedy of Speed the Plough, isannounced for this evening, 
with a strong cast; Placide, as Sir Able—Chippendale, as Farmer Ashfield 
—with Mrs. Vernon, as the Dame—and Crisp, as the gay and eccentric Bob 
Hardy,—are attractions of no common character nowadays. ’ 

Tue Oreninc oF THE OLympic.—Mitchell opens this “ pet” establish- 
meut on Monday evening fur the winter season. During the recess the in- 
terior of the House has been entirely refitted and embellished. _Bengoagh 
has, with his accustomed taste, given an entirely new and beautiful cast to 
the whole House—a delicate light blue is the pervading colour; the back- 

and of the embellishments have all been touched in, to harmonize with 
tone, and a warmth and keeping has been produced in the general ap- 
arance highly effective. It is really a little J2jov.—Mitchell has issued his 
ist of performers for the season, and a formidable array it makes ; all the old 
favourites, excepting Mrs. Timm—with De Bar, his wife, the gracetul 
danseuse, and her accomplished sister ; Mrs. McLean, and Mrs. Hardwick, 
and others of less note. Walcott, the especial favourite of the Olympians— 
returns to his old quarters. 


With this array of talent, and the prejudices so strongly in favour of any 
theatre Mitchel/ controls, a successful season may be expected, but the 
manager must not rest secure on his acquired laurels; he has taught his 
audiences to become critical, and he has partially introduced them into the 
secrets of “the Prison-House ;” they have learned how “the Thunder is 
made,” and he must keep pace with the accumulated enlightenment he has 
infused into his audiences. But Mitchell has tact. He never neglects the 
varied pulses of the public, and his presciiptions will be regulated ac- 
cordingly. 

Bowery THearre.—We have only to present our usual register of some 
weeks past—Putam ! and crowded houses! Hamblin produced the Ex- 
travaganza of the Yellow Dwarf,on Monday last, ina style of splendour 
which the capability and appliances of the Bowery so well enables him to 
effect. {tis exceedingly attractive. 


CuatuamM Tueatre.—Mr. Charles Freer, from the T.ondon Theatres, 
cominenced an engagement on Monday last—producing for the occasion a 
Drama written for him, called the Gipsy King. The piece is above the 
usual level of this class oi dramatic composition, and possesses an interest- 
ing plot, and highty eflective incidents and situations. Mr. Freer as Zeluco, 
the Gipsy King, produced a very favourable impression on the audience. 
His readings are judicious and natural, and he is an excellent pantomimist. 
We understand he has brought over several other attractive novelties, which 
are to appear in immediate succession. 





CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday, October 7, was published at the ALbion Orrice, No. 3 Bar- 
elay street, No. 33 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 

Contents of No. XX XIII1.—Recollections of Sport in India—Mr. Beckford 
and Fonthill—Cheap Copyright Buoks—Occasional Notes—Spontaneous 
Combustion of Pictures—The Wines of Palestine—Bridget Pathlow—Vital 
Statistics of Glasgow—Health of Large Towns— Popular French Songs-- 





Portraits ala Mode—Literary Anecdotes. 


The re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed 
covers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the cominencement of the volume. 
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A CARD TO THE LADIES. 

M's ANDERSON wouid respectfully inform her friends and the Public generally , 
that she hes opened at her Establishment 264 Bowery, a fashionable assortment 

of Parisian Millinery : consisting of Bonuets, Ribbons, Feathers, Flowers, &c., to which 

she solicits your patronage. 

New York, October Sth, i844. 

MR, DEMPSTER’S LAST CONCERT. 
SOCIETY LIBRARY—corner Broadway & Leonard-streets. 
R. DEMPSTER has the honour to announce that he will give his last Vocal En 
terla nmenuton tuesday Eveniug, Oct. 15, 1814, when he will sing his most choice 
selection of Songs and saliads, including his latest compositions. 

Tickets 50 cents, to be had at thedoor. Programmes, giving fuil particulars, to be 
had atthe Music Stores, and at the Society Library. To commence at a quarter to 8 
o’clock. . abit 

HIGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL. 

DIRECTORS, 
HE Hon George Moffatt—David Torrance. Esq--Dr M’Culloch—Benjamin Holmes, 
Esg—William Murray, Esq—J. J. Day, Esq—loseph Savage, Esq—Charles Gei- 
des, E:q—b. H. LeMoine, Esq—Dr Campbeli—W. C. Meredith, Esq—William Luan 
Esq—Jaines Ferrier, Esq—oiin Young, Esq. F 

Secretary & Treasurer —D. Davidson, Esq. 

Rector—The Rev G F Simpson, MA, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, ( 
Prineipal of Hull Coilege, Engiond.) : : 

Second Master—Mr f A Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edin- 
burgh. Assistant Masters—Mr S Phillips (late of the Quevec Classical School), and 
Messrs Bowman, Gordon, and Cook. French Master—-Mous L Potel, Professor de 
la Faculte des Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr Duocan. 

The schooi consists of two Branches, the Highet and the Preparatory. At the for- 
mer, the subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the Latin, Greek, aud French languages. 
Ancient anu Modern History, Geography, Arithmetic and Boos Keeping ; the E1e- 
ments of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy " 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will 
be taught Reading, Writing, Arithmetic aud Geography. 5 

The Yearly Payment foreach Pupil attending the Higher Branch. is £10, and for 
the Preparatory, £). One half payable at the opening of the School after the Sum- 
mer Holidays, and the other half upon the Ist of February. 

A Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the 
Higher Branch, 20s..and for the Preparatory, 12.. per month. 

Lessons in Drawing are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for tis class. 

A montily report of each Pupil is furnished to his parentor guardian. 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes 
are distributed amongst the pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and 
good conduct. 

The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips receive Boarders. 

DL. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
abocti2 
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_ Montreal, September 21, 1844. 





MR. W. H. CRISP 


his intention during his engagement at the Park Theatre, of giv 
ve elegant and gymuastic exercise of 
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TO A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS, 
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Mr. Crisp has 
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And the members of the 
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Kinan-street, October t2th, 1844. It 
TO Sscuk i Aaa aoe Ge on Coes ee 
TO SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE FAMILIES. 
JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF F ‘UTION 
has removed to 308 Bowery, beiwee, tee Bonne: a ts Tune 8 
EXHIBITION—Tiit, END OF ‘THE WORLD. ~ - 
N original Painting ef very large size, with eoioal fig sad io Maw Yor! 
and lately finished by F. Anelli (een oe 
4 ibitie! Vv pen at the Ap 4 " ; 1 APY 
mite m7t OPM. : Admis e 25 « on 10 Broadway, from 10 A.M.1 5 PM 
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R.U. De JANON respectfa'ly informs f Tr 
M ‘moved to { Mercer-street, between | : * public, that he has r 
tinues giving lessons io the French and Spaaish os. Ged hae ee he cou 
his residence, or at thos» of his pupils ais0 on toe Guitar, at 
REFERENCES, 

Rev J. Power, DD, Mr de ia Por ( of F 

Rev G.&. Pise, Dv, Mr Mariu ell. Consul of Na ee 

Rev J. Wainwright, DD, Mr H. C.de Rha 

Rev T. lluddart, DD, Mr Hi. Grinnetl 

B.P. Jenks, Mrs Chegaray, 

Miss E, Oram, Mrs Tharp Lawrei.ee 

New York, October Sth, 1844 abiioets 








MR. WM. CLAUDIUS HUSTON, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, &c., IN OILS, 
ESPECTFU LLY invites the Public to inspect his works at the Croton Hotel. He 
has the honour of referring to 
The Marquis of Sligo, 
Lord Viscount Lorton, 
Edward J. Cooper, Esq, MP, 
Hugh Tuite, Esq, MP, The Archdeacon Oldfieid, 
The Rev Charles Hamilton, Doctor Julius—Richmond, : 
Doctor Dow ler, &c., with many others to whose collections he has contributed. 
The prices to be ascertained at his Painting Rooms. Tne Likenesses warranted — 
The sittings seldom exceed four. 
New York, October 5th, 1844. aboct5itt 


UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE,—TORONTO. 
MATRICULATION, 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 
HE Vice President will examine Candidates for admission, at 2 o’clock on Mon 
days and Wednesdays during the month of (ctober. 4 
H. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 
FACULTY OF THE LaW. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 
A Course of Lectures will be delivered by W. H. Blake, B.A , Professor of Law, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, at8 o’clock, A.M. HH. BOYS, Registrar King's College. 
FACULTY OF DIVINITY. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 
The Professor of Divinity will give Lectures to Occasional Students, in St. Luke’s 


Gospel, in the Book of Common Prayers, and in select Fathers of the Church, on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, at half an hour after noon. 


H. BOYS, M. D., Registrar King’s College. 
Toronto, Augu st 9th, 1844. abaug24 
UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE—TORON'IO, 
FACULTY OF ARTs. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 


ECTURES wili be delivered, according to the subjoined Table, commencin on 
October Tenth, 1844: 
1. FRESHMEN. 


The Dowager Marchioness of Ormond, 
The Viscountess Forbess, 
Emerson Tennant, Esq, MP, 








M. T. w. Th. F. Ss. 
10 Classics. Classics. Classics. Classics. Logic. 
ll Math’s. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. 
12 Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. 
Il. JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 
10 Evidences. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Nat. Phi. 


ll Classics. Metaphysics Classics. Ethics. Classics. 


12 Nat. Phil. Classics. Nat. Phil. Classics. Rhetoric. 
lll SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 
8 Belles Let. 
10 Nat Phil. Ethics, Math’s. Ethics. Eviderices* 
ll Biblic Lit. Classics. Nat Phil. Classics. 


12 Classics. Maths. 


Classics. Maths. 
2 Exper Piil. 


Exper Pail. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1844. 
Lectures wi!) be delivered according to the ee i 


Th F Ss 
H Sullivan, M.R.C.8.L.—Practical Anatomy, Ww 10 10 10 10 
W.C. Gwynne, M.B—Anatomy wad Physiology, 1 11 11 I 11 
H. H. Crout, Esq.—Chewistry, is «(18 12 12 12 
Hospital Practice, 1 i 1 1 1 1 
J. King, M.D.—Mediume, 2 2 2 2 2 
W. Beaumont, M.R.C.S.L.—Surgery, 3 3 3 3 3 
G. Herrick, M.D —Midwifery, &c , 4 4 4 
W. B. Nicol, Esq.— Mat. Medica and Pharmacy, 4 2 


4 
tegistrar King’s College. 
6taugl7ab 


H. BOYS, M.D., 


-- 


Toronto, August 17th, 1844 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines lis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General, 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED trom Second street to 80 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, aud by the most distinguished of their protessiona 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced ito this cour try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No, 80 Spring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

Ic? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

“ Thave seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
ell calculated to answer all the objects de-ired. Butthe dest ofallisthe proofof those 
ho wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Someofmy friends whom I hav e mu 
ated iuforin ine tiiat they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
mJ ist Professor of Surgery. University of New York. 


— 





FASHIONABLE TAILOKING ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 9 ASTOR HOUSE, 
HE subscribers would respectfully notify their former y;atrons and the public in 
general, that they have taken the above establishment, and are prepared to supply 
those who may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemens’ 
wearing apparel. Having had many years expertence in the businvess, with facilities 
of purchasing goods exclusively for cash, which enables thern to compete with any es 
tablishment 1n the city, their siock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for 
the approaching season, which wiil be made to ordes: at the shortest notice—with a 
general assortmen* of ready made cCiothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, 
cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, bosuims anc collars, gloves, suspenders, &C¢., 
which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
DOUGHERTY & PEARSON. 
Merchaut Tailors, No.9 Astor Houss 
absep2O till dan 


Mew York, Sept. 27th, 1844. 


CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON--1844. 
HE Steamers AMERICA aod GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving us follows: 

The Steamer Aimerica, Captain Twothy, wili leave Rochester for Torontw, touching 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediate ports (weather permitting), every Mon 
day, Wednesday. and Friday, at 5 a M. 

The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON 

The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at haif-past 4. 

Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c. Tc, 
andiiamilton, every Thursday evening at 6 o'clock. 

Wiilieave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M. mayll 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
TIMEHE Royal Mail Steamers Britannia and Caledonia will leave Boston forthe above 
portsus follows,— 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, Eso, Commander, Tuesday, October Ist. 
Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do Wednesday, do 16th. 
Passage to Liverpool! $420, to Halifax $20. Appiy to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., 
Agent, Nu. 3 Wall-street. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
4% the most luxuriant growth. it is an unfailing preventative of baldness, and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 

Cavution.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed ina new envelope from steel 
on which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of t..2 label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. , : 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous discr- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use afier shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most incierment weather. : 

Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties 1t whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

AS a security against counterfeits a small label! is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 
Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York, 
Feb 5—ly eow 


——— 





STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Albany, August 1, 1844, 
To the Sheriff of the City ana Counly of New York: 

SIR—Notice is hereby given that at the next General Election, to be held onthe Tues 
day succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following Officers are +o be 
elected, to wit 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this state. 

Thirty-six Klectors of President and Vice President of the United States 
Four Canal Commissioners. 
A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will ac rT 





by the expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of Des er 
next 

A Representative in the 24th Congress of the United States, for the Third Congres - 
sional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wardsoi said city county 
also, a Represent: in the said Congress fo Fowth D ct, ¢ P 
6th, 7th. luth and Wards ot the snid citv a county 
the said Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the , Vth is ith W 
said city d county ; and also a Representative in the said Cor 
Congressional District, consisting of the Jith, }2th, 13th, }6th and 17th Wa 
said city and county of New York 

Also the following county officers, to wit * 13 Mé of 

yours, respectfully, S. LUUNG € tars 
— 
Ss i I OFF 
New \ Au 1 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secietary : 1e «€ 

quuements of the Sialute ip such case ade ar provide oe Wi : INES, 
Sheriff of the Cily and ¢ inty of New y¥ 5. 

Ir? Al! the public Newspapers in the County will pubush the above once in each 
week until the election, and then hand in their bills for acy € same so tha 
they may be laid before the Boaid of Supervisors and passed for payment 





S e Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, chap 
NewYork , August 7th, 1544. 
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- — OSS Be ed _— 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprietors of the several Lmes of Packets «+ tween New York and Liverpool 
haye arranged for their sailing {fom each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeg¢d each other in the following order, viz:— 





Ships Captains. aysof Sailing from New ays of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, J.A. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6)Aug. 21, Dec. 21, April®l 
Virginian, lien, a, at, A] #96) 9g" 9g 
Montezuma, f.B. Lowber, “16, ‘“ 16, ‘* 16Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 2 
Hotting Bursley, “ai, “ @1, * ail Ge glow @ 
Rosvius J Collins, “6, * 96, ‘ 96 ga, 6s 1, “OL 
Europe, F urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “* 16, 16, « 16 
Independence, Nye, S Ss: Be J Ge “ee Oe 
SamuelHicks, Bunker, “hm hh * a oS ee 
New York, Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, ‘** 16Oct. 1, Feb. 1,June 4 
Liverpvol, Eldridge, , * 2 *§ Oh @&.* , © 6 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 96, 96, “© 96) TN, Un ee ag 
Columbus, Cole Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May lj ** 16, * 16, “ Jg 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, “ 6, ‘* 6, * 6] “ Qi, &@ Qi) «& gp 
S. Whitney, Thopmpson, “U * hh, *h*a* & * @ 
Yorkshire. Bailey, “ 16, ** 16, ** 16|\Nov. 1, Match], July a 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “a, * @, “Si * @& © 6, “* 6 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “ 26, * 26, « 96) * J, & ll, “ On 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. J, Feb. 1, June 1| ‘* 16, * 16, “ 16 
G. Washington, F. P. Alien, a “o Gg * Bi, * St, 
United States, Britton, <n, * WM, & By 8 96,4) (ge, ee ge 
England, Barvett, 16, ** 16, ‘ 16)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 6 
Rochester, Britton, mt, * Be. .a* 2 SSS 
Garrick, Trask, eR ee oe ee. oe 
Oxford, A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July !, “ 16, “ 6, “& 36 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
and experience. Their cabin uccommc dations are all that can be desired in point of 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality im the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool, ......--.-.. $100. 
- ” from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire. Englan¢, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships S. Whitney, Virgiman. United States.anc Semuel Hicke, 
ROBERT KERMif£, N.Y. 
T.&1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry,Independence, George Washingtow and Ashdurten, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co.,, Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLUNS & o., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen oj the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer. and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpoo). 


THE NE W LIN’ NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York on the 2]th, aud from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 


Ships. | Captains, \tons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days from Liverpool. 
New a of Woodhouse 1200 May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21 July 6, Nov. 6, March6 
. | 
Ship Rochester | Britton | 850) Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2i;Aug.6, Dec. 6, April 6 
| 


N.S. Hottinguer /|Bursieyv 1050/ July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21|Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 6 
N. S. Liverpool |Eldridge 1150) Aug. 21, Dee. 21, Apr. 21jOct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all builtin the 
city of New York ; are commandec by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading gre signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
'. - WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 Southi-street, N. ¥Y.,—ort 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets wi)! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wilt 
succeed each otherin the orderin which they are named ,sailing punctuallyfrom New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughoutthe year, viz-— 
Ships. Masters. \Days of Sailing from a Days of Sailins from 
| 


Apr .22—Ivr 





ork. London 

St. James, F.R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)/Feb. 17, June i7,0e,. 
Norithumberland,R. Griswold, | ** 19, * 10, “mR & * 7, “av 
Gladiator, T. Britton, 1 * oy * 20, ‘* 20\March7, July 7, Nov. ¥ 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1; ** 37, * 7, “© gy 
Switzerland, E. Knight, | es, Re, on ae a. 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,| ** 20, ‘ 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) E.E.Morgan,!Marchl. July 1, Nov. 1 ** 17, % 47, *% 49 
Wellington D. Chadwick, ne oy a, Se a Se ee 
Hendrick YucsonG. Moore, “ 2, * Bi, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.17 
Prince Albert, W.S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. I} * 17, * 17, @ 39 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “30, * 18, oy Sy, 8 a, ae 
Westminster, H.R.Hovey, | ** 20, ** 20, ** 20iJune 7, i. 7, Feb 9% 

These ships are all of the first class, and are .ommandea by able and experienced 
navigators. Greatcare will betaken that tie beds, Wines Stores, &c., are of the 


best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outwerd for eachadult, without 
wines and liquors. Neithertbe captains nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signed therefor. Applyto TOWN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELI..MINTURN & Co..78 South st 

- ee 

PACKETS POR HAV 

HE Shipsoithis Line will hereafter leave New <ork on thetst,and Havreon the 

16th of each month asfollows: 

From New York From Havre 

istJan. Mav and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 

jst Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new JB. Pell,master,l6th March July,and Noy 

ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida (new) J.Funk,muaster, ij 1 Apri!,Aueg..,and Dee, 

IstApril, Aug. and Dee Baltimore, E.Funk, manier, ith May. Sept.,and Jan. 

he accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpessed combining ailthat may bere, 

quiredforcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 


with every requisite, withthe exceplionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 








Second Line ) 





these vesse]s willbeforwarded by thesubscribers,frectrom anyotherthantheexpen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & UINCKEN, Agents. No. 9 Tontine Ruilding, New York 
RONNAFPFE& Co... Agents, Havre 
DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays EXCEPTED.) 
SETWEEN SORONTO AND KINGSTON, 











ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlin’ gton, Bond Head, Port Hop 
C and Cobourg, weather permitting. TUE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 
UV et cc cccncccce peer bv soathneeepenee Capt. ELMSLEY, 
hog Go eat Uy, Capt. T. DICK, 
PR arc cv cncecagecnesapecesecess Capt. COLCLEUGH, 
SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TOROs'TO TO KINGSTON: 

SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursdoy.at Noon ; 

CITY OF TORONTO— Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon; 

PRINCESS ROYVAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday, at Noon 

FROM KINGSTON TO TORON CO: 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Eve'y Mondav end Thursday Evenings, at 8 o'clock ; 

SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 5 o’clock ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wedne:day an! Saturday Evenings, at 8 o'clock, 

Steamers arrive daily at Toronte from Hamilton and Niagara, 1a time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 

Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal Inggage, as the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and signed 
for, as received by them or their Agents. ‘ 

Royal Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Tornto, 16th May, 1844. 

june 2—6m. 
CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEW®6O! NDLAND. 
OTES collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 
on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, m the Provinces above by 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos.6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 

ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America. in Montreat, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Torente ; St. John and Frederickton, New-Brunswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Joins, N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
York May 25th. 

GITEAM KETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOUL.—The Steamsmp GREAT 
WESTERN, B. Matthews, Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New York sta- 
tion, under the command of Captain Maithews, who has been her chief officer ever 
since she was 1aueched, and she isappoited tosatl as follows — 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPGOL. 

Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 

Saturd+y, Seprember Mth Saturday, August 17th 

Saturday, November 9th Saturday, October 12th 

Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Steward'sf ces. 

Her cargo space having been enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 

Fo ight or passage, hence to Liverpool], apr ly to 

For freight ort ag tol . HARD RVIN. 98 Front-street new 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SIIIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power eac! 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
UI inc. ode aides cia 50000600 5606666660 Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia,........--<<-ceeeceseeeee- ‘Captain Edward G Lot 
ACA Arcccaccccccccccees ------Captain William Harri 
canes esecececs -.--Captain John Hewitt 
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